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THE FAT AND THE THIN (‘Le Ventre bE Paris’). 
Translated by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 


_' A very satisfactory rendering, which has preserved the passion, the humour, and the 
terrible insight of the original. Zola has never drawn a picture more pitilessly faithful 
to the lower side of our common humanity than this is. . . . A drama which reads like a 
page torn out of the book of life itself. —SpzaKERr. 

‘The characters are drawn with a master hand, and the two rival beauties will 
a comparison with any of the portraits in the author’s literary gallery.—GLiascow 

ERALD. 


THE DRAM-SHOP (‘L’Assommorr’). With a Preface by 
E. A. VIZETELLY. 


“After reading ‘‘ L’Assommoir” and Zola’s other books, it seems as if in the work of 
all other novelists there were a veil between the reader and the things described ; and 
there is present to our minds the same difference as exists between a human face as 
represented on canvas and the same face as reflected in a mirror. It is like finding truth 
for the first time. —S1GNor EpDMONDO DE AmICcIs. 


MONEY (‘L’ArGENT’). Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


‘No one will be able to read ‘‘ Money” without a deep sense of its absolute truth. 
- » . Everything in the novel is on a grand scale. . . . A vast panorama of national 
viciousness. . . . An overpowering presentation of the disasters wrought by the unbridled 
race for wealth.—MorninG LEADER. 

‘ Suffice it to say of this book, one of Zola’s masterpieces, that never has his brilliant 
pen been used with such realistic, life-like force. . . . The figure of Sacard isa terrible, 
fascinating creation. His love of money, his love of women (an altogether secondary 
impulse), his fixed hatred of the Jews, ot more real than reality itself..—VaNniTy 
Fair. 


HIS EXCELLENCY (‘Son ExceLLence EvcrEnE Rovcon’). 
With a Preface by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


‘The book is one of the most remarkable of the monumental series which its author 
built up to depict the social history of a family under the Second Empire. It follows 
the career of an adventurous statesman who rose to power under Napoleon III., and 
whose ambitious and unscrupulous nature, whose intrigues at Court, whose fortunes in 
affairs of the heart, and whose following of varied hangers-on, ambitious like himself, 
are all depicted as from the life. The book itself warrants its fidelity to fact by compelling 
belief instinctively. —ScoTSMAN. 


THE DREAM cue Réve’). Translated by Exiza E. 
Cuase. With $ Full-page Illustrations by GEORGES JEANNIOT. 


*M. Zola has sought in this charming story to prove to the world that he too can 
write for the virgin, and that he can paint the better side of human nature in colours as 
tender and true as those employed by any of his contemporaries. . . . It is a beautiful 
story admirably told.—SpzaKER. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. Edited by 
E, A. VIZETELLY. 


‘Full of a rather sombre humour, rich satire, and unsparing social analysis. To the 
reader who takes an interest in the personality of Zola, ‘‘ The Fortune of the Rougons” 
has a unique value, for in its pages the author has drawn upon the recollections of his 
youth. . . . Should you be consumed with a desire to pluck the heart out of Zola’s 
* Rougon-Macquart ” volumes, it will be necessary to read the first and the last of the 
series, ‘‘ The Fortunes of the Rougons” and “ Dr. Pascal,”’—MorninG LEADER, 
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THE DOWNFALL (‘La D#pActe’). Translated by E. A. 


ViIzETELLY. With 2 Plans of the Battle of Sedan. 

‘It would probably be no exaggeration to say that, taken as a whole, “La Débacle ” 
is the most wonderfully faithful reproduction of an historical drama ever committed to 
writing. “La Débacle” is an appa'ling record of long-drawn-out misery, profligacy, and 
military and official incapacity, unbroken by any ray of hope or sunshine.’—SPECTATOR. 

It is only when you have come to the end of ‘‘ The Downfall” that you appreciate 
the feverish hurry in which you have read page after page, and that you know the 
splendid art with which M. Zola has concealed the fervour, the pity, the agony, and the 
inspiration with which he has told the tale. —SuNDay Sun. 


DOCTOR PASCAL. Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. With 
an Etched Portrait of the Author. 


‘This book, the crown and conclusion of the Rougon-Macquart volumes, strikes us 
as being in some respects the most powerful, the most dramatic, and the most pathetic.’ 
TIMEs. 
‘Dr. Pascal Rougon, the skilled physician, and the only member of his family that 
has escaped the fatal taint of vice, here sits in judgment upon his relatives and compatriots, 
and explains the causes of their moral decline and fall. The work further deals withmany 
of the great problems of the time, and incidentally with the much-debated question, ‘‘ Is 
Christianity Played Out?” Artistically blended, however, with this controversial matter, 
and the deeply interesting researches of the hero, is an absorbing love-story, the scene of 
which is laid under the burning sky of Provence, which fires the human heart with passion 
and maddens it to crime.’-—Ecuo. 


THE *THREE CITIES’ SERIES. 
LOURDES. Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. 


‘A great and notable book. . . . The glory of the book is the inexhaustible, over- 
flowing human sympathy whick transfuses it from end to end. . .. As youread, the heart is 
set beating. . . . Instead of a mere name, “ Lourdes” will always be something of a 
reality to every reader of Zola’s admirable pages. . . . In almost every respect a signal 
triumph—a book to be read and to be thankful for. —NaTIONAL OBSERVER. 

‘The most perfect specimen of literary art yet produced by M. Zola. . . . Beyond 


question his best-written book, a model of powerful and poetic narrative, brilliant in style 
in form, and in colour.’—GRraAPpuHIc. ‘ 


ROME. ‘Translated by E. A. VizETELLY. 


‘ A very great book. . . We judge it as a work of art, and as such we must accord it 
very high praise. Every part, great or small, fits perfectly into the whole. .. The Pope 
the Cardinals, and all the lesser dignitaries of the Church against which the writer brings 
his great indictment are so painted that neither such greatness as is in themselves, nor 
the greatness of the cause which they represent, shall be forgotten in the littleness of some 
of the methods to which they stoop..—GuaRDIAN. 


PARIS. ‘Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


‘ These pictures of Parisian life are worthy of M. Zola at his best. The author's 
passionate love of the poor, his intolerance of their sufferings, his intense hatred of all 
social wrongs, and longing for reform have never been declarediwith more sincerity, 
more eloquence, and more ability. ‘‘ Paris” will bring him new admirers and new 
friends, for it shows him to be not only a great writer but a man of noble aspirations and 
splendid courage.’—PaLt Marit GazETTeE, 
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I LOVINGLY INSCRIBE 


THIS LITTLE BOOK 


He begged for Light! . . Lo, Darkness fell, 
And round him cast its stifling pall! 

In vain he clamoured! Ev’ry Hell 
Poured forth its fumes to drown his call. 


He cried for Truth! . . Lo, Falsehood came, 
In robes of Impudence array’d, 

Polluting Patriotism’s name, 
Degrading Honour to a trade. 


He asked for Justice! . . Lo, between 
Him and the judgment-seat there rose 
The Sword of Menace, ever keen 
To smite the braggart War-Wolf’s foes ! 


Light, Truth, and Justice all denied, 

He struggled on ’mid threat and blow— 
A brave Voice battling by his side— 

Till Error’s minions struck him low. 


Yet is his faith not dead, nor mine: 
O’er deepest gloom, o’er worst distress, 
Ever the mighty Sun doth shine 
Aglow with Truth and Righteousness. 


The blackest clouds are rent at last; 
And the divine resistless flame 

Through all, some morn, its blaze shall cast, 
The Wrong disclose, the Right proclaim ! 


B.. A. V. 
february 23, 1898. 


[Printed in ‘The Star’ on the morrow of M. Zola’s condemnation in Paris] 


Pak Pope tore 


ALL that I claim for this little book, reprinted 
from the columns of ‘The Evening News, is the 
quality of frankness. I do not desire to check or 
disarm criticism, but I have a right to point out 
that I have performed my work rapidly and have 
largely subordinated certain literary considera- 
tions to a desire to write my story naturally and 
simply, in much the same way as I should have 
told it in conversation with a friend. Very rarely, 
I think, have I departed from this rule. 

The book supplies an accurate account of 
Emile Zola’s exile in this country ; but some 
matters I have treated briefly because he himself 
proposes to give the world—probably in diary 
form—some impressions of his sojourn in England 
with a record of his feelings day by day whilst 
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the great campaign in favour of the unfortunate 
Alfred Dreyfus was in progress. 

First, however, M. Zola intends to collect in 
a volume all his published declarations, articles 
and letters on the Affair. Secondly, he will 
recount in another volume his trials at Paris and 
Versailles ; and only in a third volume will he be 
able to deal with his English experiences. The 
last work can scarcely be ready before the end of 
1900, and possibly it may not appear until the 
following year. And this is one of the reasons 
which have induced me to offer to all who are 
interested in the great French writer this present 
narrative of mine. Should the master’s promised 
record duly appear, my own will sink into 
oblivion ; but if, for one or a other reason, M. 
Zola is prevented from carrying out his plans, 
here, then, will at least be found some account o 
one of the most curious passages in his life. And 
then, perchance, my narrative may attain to the 
rank of mémoitre pour servir. 

I have said that I claim for my book the 
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quality of frankness. In this connection I may 
point out that I have made in it a full confession 
of certain delinquencies which were forced on me 
by circumstances. I trust, however, that my 
brother-journalists will forgive me if I occasionally 
led them astray with regard to M. Zola’s presence 
in England; for I did so purely and simply in 
the interests of the illustrious friend who had 
placed himself in my hands. 

That M. Zola should have applied to me 
directly he arrived in London will surprise none 
of those who are aware of the confidence he has 
for several years reposed in me. A newspaper 
referring to our connection recently called the 
great novelist ‘my employer.” But there has 
never been any question of employer or employed 
between M. Zola and me. I should certainly 
never think of accepting remuneration for any 
little service I might be able to render him ; nor 
would he dream of hurting my feelings by offering 
it. No. The simple truth is that for some years 
now I have translated M. Zola’s novels into 
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English, and that I have taken my share of the 
proceeds of the translations. For the rest our 
intercourse has been purely and simply that of 
friends. 

It is because, I believe, I know and understand 
Emile Zola so well, that I never once lost confi- 
dence in him throughout the events which led 
to his exile in England. That exile, curiously 
enough, I foreshadowed in a letter addressed to 
the ‘Star’ some months before it actually began. 
When, however, one has been intimate with the 
French for thirty years or so it is not, to my 
thinking, so very difficult to tell what is likely to 
happen in a given French crisis. The unexpected 
has to be reckoned with, of course; and much 
depends on ability to estimate the form which 
the unexpected may take. Here experience, 
familiarity with details of contemporary French 
history, and personal knowledge of the men 
concerned in the issue, become indispensable. 

On January 16, 1898, three days after M. 
Zola’s famous ‘ J’accuse’ letter appeared in 
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‘L’Aurore, and two days before the French 


Government instructed the Public Prosecutor to 
proceed against its author, I wrote’ to the ‘ West- 
minster Gazette’ a long lettergdealing with M. 
Zola’s position. In this letter, which appeared in 
the issue of the 19th, I began by establishing a 
comparison between Zola and Voltaire, whose action 
with regard to the memory of Jean Calas I briefly 
epitomised. Curiously enough at that moment 
M. Zola, as I afterwards learnt, was telling the 
Paris correspondent of the ‘ Daily Chronicle’ that 
the opposition offered to his advocacy of the cause 
of Alfred Dreyfus was identical with that en- 
countered by Voltaire in his championship of 
Calas. This was a curious little coincidence, for 
I wrote my letter without having any communica- 
tion with M. Zola respecting it. It contained 
some passages which I here venture to quote. In 
a book dealing with the great novelist these 


passages may not be out of place, as they serve 


to illustrate his general attitude towards the © 


Dreyfus case. 
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‘Truth,’ I wrote, ‘has been the one passion of 
Emile Zola’s life! “ May all be revealed so that 
all may be cured” has been his sole motto in 
dealing with social problems. “ Light, more 
light !”-—the last words gasped by Goethe on his 
death-bed—has ever been his cry. Holding the 
views he holds, he could not do otherwise than 
come forward at this crisis in French history as 
the champion of truth and justice. Silence on his 
part would have been a denial of all his principles, 
all his past life. ... Against him are marshalled 
all the Powers of Darkness, all the energy of those 
who prefer concealment to light, all the enmity of 
the military hierarchy which has never forgotten 
“ LaDébacle,” all the hatred of the Roman hierarchy 
which will never forgive “ Lourdes” and “ Rome.” 
And the fetish of Patriotism is brandished hither 
and thither, rallying even free-thinkers to the 


cause of concealment, while each and every appeal 


' He himself wrote these very words seventeen months later 
in his article ‘Justice,’ published in Paris on his return from 
exile, 
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for light and truth is met by the clamorous cry: 
“ Down with the dirty Jews!” 

‘For even as Jean Calas was guilty of being a 
Protestant so is Alfred Dreyfus guilty of being a 
Jew, and at the present hour unhappily there are 
millions of French people who can no more believe 
in a Jew’s innocence than their forerunners could 
believe a Protestant to be guiltless. Zola, for his 
part, is no Jew, nor can he even be called a friend 
of the Jews—in several of his books he has 
attacked them somewhat violently for certain 
tendencies shown by some of their number— 
but most assuredly he does regard them as fellow- 
men and not as loathsome animals. In the same 
way Voltaire wrote pungent pages against the 
narrow practices of Calvinism and yet espoused 
the causes of Calas and Sirven, even as Zola has 
espoused that of Dreyfus. The only remain- 
ing question is whether Zola will prove as 
successful as his famous forerunner. [Nearly 
the whole of the European press was at that 
stage expressing doubt on this point] In 
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this connection I may say that I regard Zola 
as a man of very calm, methodical, judicial 
mind. He is no ranter, no lover of words for 
words’ sake, no fiery enthusiast. Each of his 
books is a most laborious, painstaking piece of 
work. If he ever brings forward a theory he bases 
it on a mountain of evidence, and he invariably 
subordinates his feelings to his reason. I therefore 
venture to say that if he has come forward so 
prominently in this Dreyfus case it is not because 
he feeds that wrong has been done, but because he 
is absolutely convznced of it. Doubtless many of 
the expressions in his recent letter to President 
Faure have come from his heart, but they were in 
the first place dictated by his reason. It is not 
for me here and at the present hour to speak of 
proofs, however great may be public curiosity ; 
but most certainly Zola has not taken up this case 
without what he considers to be abundant proof. 
I do not say that he will be able to prove each 
and every item of his great indictment, but when 
you wish to bring everything to light it is often 
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necessary to cast your net so wide that none shall 
escape it, none linger in concealment with their 
actions unexplained. And I take it that whatever 
be the verdict of Zola’s countrymen, whether or 
not Alfred Dreyfus be again and this time 
absolutely proved guilty ... Zola himself will 
have done good work in striving to bring the 
whole truth to light so that it shall be as evident 
to one and all as the very sun itself. And this, 
when all is said, is really Zola’s one great object 
in this terrible business. 

‘I may add that he is risking far more than his 
great predecessor risked in favour of Calas. Vol- 
taire pleaded from his retirement on the Swiss 
frontier ; Zola pleads the cause he has adopted on 
the very spot, on the very scene of all the agitation. 
Anonymous assassins threaten him with death in 
letters and postcards. Fanatical Jew-baiters march 
through the streets anxious for an opportunity to 
wreck his house and murder not only himself but 
his wife also in the sacred name of Patriotism.! 


1 There is not the slightest doubt that M. Zola incurred the 
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Should their menaces be escaped there remains the 
Assize Court with a jury that will need to be brave 
indeed if it is to resist all the pressure of a 
deliberately organised “terror.” At the end pos- 
sibly lie imprisonment, fine, disgrace, ruin. How 
jubilantly some are already rubbing their hands in 
the bishops’ palaces, the parsonages, the sacristies 
of France! Ah! no stone will be kept unturned 
to secure a conviction! But Emile Zola does not 
waver. It may be that the truth, the whole truth 
will only be known to the world in some distant 
century ; but he, anxious to hasten its advent and 
prevent the irreparable, courageously stakes all that 
he has, person, position, fame, affections, and friend- 
ships. . . . And this he does for no personal object 
whatsoever, but in the sole cause of truth and justice, 
ever repeating the cry common to both Goethe 
and himself: “ Light, more light!” 

‘Ah! to all the true hearts that have followed 


greatest personal danger between January and April 1898. M. Ranc, 
the old and tried Republican, who knows what danger is, has 
lately pointed this out in forcible terms in the Paris journal Le 
Matin. 
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and loved him through years of mingled blame and 
praise, hard-earned victory and unmerited reviling, 
he is at this hour dearer even than he was before ; 
for he has now put the seal upon his principles, and 
to the force of precept has added that of the most 
courageous personal example.’ 

This then is what I wrote immediately after the 
publication of Zola’s letter ‘ J’accuse,’ basing myself 
simply on my knowledge of the master’s character, 
of the passions let loose in France, and of a few 
matters connected with the Dreyfus case, then kept 
secret but now public property. And had I to write 
anything of the kind at the present time, I should, 
I think, have but few words to alter beyond sub- 
stituting the past for the present or future tense. 
In one respect I was mistaken. I did not imagine 
the truth to be quite so near at hand. Since 
January 1898, however, nine-tenths of it have been 
revealed and the rest must now soon follow. And 
I hold, as all hold who know the inner workings of 
l Affaire Dreyfus, that M. Zola’s exile, like his 
letter to President Faure and his repeated trials for 
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libel, has in a large degree contributed to this 
victory of the truth. For by going into voluntary 
banishment, he kept not only his own but also 
Dreyfus’s case ‘open, and thus helped to foil the 
last desperate attempts that were being made to 
prevent the truth from being discovered. 

I should add that in the following pages I deal 
very slightly with PAffaire Dreyfus, on which so 
many books have already been written. Indeed, 
as a rule, I have only touched on those incidents 
which had any marked influence on M. Zola during 


his sojourn in this country. 


MERTON, SURREY. 
June 1899. 

Postscript.—Of the four portraits which illustrate 
the book, three, those of M. Zola, myself, and my 
daughter, are from photographs by my son Victor. 
The portrait of M. Zola was taken shortly after the 
death of Colonel Henry, at a time when the master 
was experiencing keen anxiety. This will, I think, 
be found reflected on his countenance. 
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ZOLA LEAVES FRANCE 


FROM the latter part of the month of July 1898, 
down to the end of the ensuing August, a frequent 
heading to newspaper telegrams and paragraphs 
was the query, ‘Where is Zola?’ The wildest 
suppositions concerning the eminent novelist’s 
whereabouts were indulged in and the most con- 
tradictory reports were circulated. It was on July 18 
that M. Zola was tried by default at Versailles 
and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment on 
the charge of having libelled, in his letter ‘ J’accuse,’ 
the military tribunal which had acquitted Com- 
mandant Esterhazy. On the evening of the 19th 
his disappearance was signalled by various tele- 
grams from Paris. Most of these asserted that he 
had gone on a tour to Norway, a course which the 
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‘Daily News’ correspondent declared to be very 
sensible on M. Zola’s part, given the tropical heat 
which then prevailed in the French metropolis. 

On the 20th, however, the telegrams gave out 
that Zola had left Paris on the previous evening by 
the 8.35 express for Lucerne, being accompanied 
by his wife and her maid. Later, the same day, 
appeared a graphic account of how he had dined at 
a Paris restaurant and thence despatched a waiter 
to the Eastern Railway Station to procure tickets 
for himself and a friend. The very numbers of 
these tickets were given ! 

Yet a further telegram asserted that he had 
been recognised by a fellow-passenger, had left the 
train before reaching the Swiss frontier, and had 
gaily continued his journey on a bicycle. But 
another newspaper correspondent treated this 
account as pure invention, and pledged his word 
that M. Zola had gone to Holland by way of 
Brussels. 

On July 21 his destination was again alleged 
to be Norway ; but-——so desperate were the efforts 
made to reconcile all the conflicting rumours—his 
route was said to lie through Switzerland, Luxem- 
burg, and the Netherlands. His wife (so the papers 
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reported) was with him, and they were bicycling 
up hill and down dale through the aforenamed 
countries. Two days later it was declared that he 
had actually been recognised at a café in Brussels 
whence he had fled in consequence of the threats 
of the customers, who were enraged ‘by the pre- 
sence of such a traitor. Then he repaired to 
Antwerp, where he was also recognised, and where 
he promptly embarked on board a steamer bound 
for Christiania. 

However, on July 25, the ‘ Petit Journal’ 
authoritatively asserted that all the reports hitherto 
published were erroneous. M. Zola, said the Paris 
print, was simply hiding in the suburbs of Paris, 
hoping to reach Le Havre by night and thence 
sail for Southampton. But fortunately the Pre- 
fecture of Police was acquainted with his plans, and 
at the first movement he might make he would be 
arrested. 

That same morning our own ‘ Daily Chronicle’ 
announced M. Zola’s presence at a London hotel, 
and on the following day the ‘Morning Leader’ 
was in a position to state that the hotel in question 
was the Grosvenor. Both ‘Chronicle’ and ‘ Leader’ 
were right ; but as I had received pressing instruc- 
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tions to contradict all rumours of M. Zola’s arrival 
in London, I did so in this instance through the 
medium of the Press Association. I here frankly 
acknowledge that I thus deceived both the Press 
and the public. I acted in this way, however, for 
weighty reasons, which will hereafter appear. 

At this point I would simply say that M. Zola’s 
interests were, in my estimation, of far more conse- 
quence than the claims of public curiosity, however 
well meant and even flattering its nature. 

One effect of the Press Association’s contradic- 
tion was to revive the Norway and Switzerland 
stories. Several papers, while adhering to the state- 
ment that M. Zola had been in London, added that 
he had since left England with his wife, and that 
Hamburg was their immediate destination. And 
thus the game went merrily on. M. Zola’s arrival 
at Hamburg was duly reported. Then he sailed 
on the ‘Capella’ for Bergen, where his advent was 
chronicled by Reuter. Next he was setting out 
for Trondhjem, whence in a few days he would 
join his friend Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the novelist, 
at the latter’s estate of Aulestad in the Gudbrands- 
dalen. Bjérnson, as it happened, was then at 
Munich, in Germany, but this circumstance did 
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not weigh for a moment with the newspapers. 
The Norway story was so generally accepted that 
a report was spread to the effect that M. Zola had 
solicited an audience of the Emperor William, 
who was in Norway about that time, and that 
the Kaiser had peremptorily refused to see him, 
so great was the Imperial desire to do nothing of 
a nature to give umbrage to France. 

As I have already mentioned, the only true 
reports (so far as London was concerned) were 
those of two English newspapers, but even they 
were inaccurate in several matters of detail. For 
instance, the lady currently spoken of as Mme. 
Zola was my own wife, who, it so happens, is a 
Frenchwoman. Ata later stage the ‘Daily Mail’ 
hit the nail on the head by signalling M. Zola’s 
presence at the Oatlands Park Hotel; but so 
many reports having already proved erroneous, 
the ‘ Mail’ was by no means certain of the accuracy 
of its information, and the dubitative form in 
which its statement was couched prevented the 
matter from going further. 

At last a period of comparative quiet set in, 
and though gentlemen of the Press were still 


anxious to extract information from me, nothing 
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further appeared in print as to M. Zola’s where- 
abouts until the ‘Times’ Paris correspondent, M. 
de Blowitz, contributed to his paper, early in the 
present year, a most detailed and amusing account 
of M. Zola’s flight from France and his subsequent 
movements in exile. In this narrative one found 
Mme. Zola equipping her husband with a night- 
gown for his perilous journey abroad, and secreting 
bank notes in the lining of his garments. Then, 
carrying a slip of paper in his hand, the novelist 
had been passed on through London from police- 
man to policeman, until he took train to a village 
in Warwickshire, where the little daughter of an 
innkeeper had recognised him from seeing his 
portrait in one of the illustrated newspapers. 
There was something also about his acquaint- 
ance with the vicar of the locality and a variety of 
other particulars, all of which helped to make up 
as pretty a romance as the ‘ Times’ readers had 
been favoured with for many a day. But excellent 
as was M. de Blowitz’s narrative from the romantic 
standpoint his information was sadly inaccurate. 
Of his dona fides there can be no doubt, but some 
of M. Zola’s friends are rather partial to a little 
harmless joking, and it is evident that a trap 
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was laid for the shrewd correspondent of the 
‘Times, and that he, in an unguarded moment, 
fell into it. 

On the incidents which immediately preceded 
M. Zola’s departure from France I shall here be 
brief; these incidents are only known to me by 
statements I have had from M. and Mme. Zola 
themselves. But the rest is well within my 
personal knowledge, as one of the first things 
which M. Zola did on arriving in England was to 
communicate with me and in certain respects 
place himself in my hands. 

This, then, is a plain unvarnished narrative— 
firstly, of the steps that I took in the matter, in 
conjunction with a friend, who is by profession a 
solicitor ; and, secondly, of the principal incidents 
which marked M. Zola’s sojourn in England. 
With the chronicle of incidents I have blended an 
account of M. Zola’s views on some matters of 
interest, as imparted by him to me at various 
times. But, ultimately, M. Zola will himself pen 
his own private impressions, and on these | shall 
not trespass. It is because, according to his own 
statements to me, his book on his English impres- 
sions (should he write it) could not possibly appear 
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for another twelve months, that I have put these 
notes together. 

The real circumstances, then, of M. Zola’s de- 
parture from France are these: On July 18, the 
day fixed for his second trial at Versailles, he left 
Paris in a livery-stable brougham hired for the 
occasion at a cost of fifty francs. His companion 
was his fidus Achates, M. Fernand Desmoulin, the 
painter, who had already acted as his bodyguard at 
the time of the great trial in Paris. Versailles was 
reached in due course, and the judicial proceedings 
began under circumstances which have been 
chronicled too often to need mention here. When 
M. Zola had retired from the court, allowing judg- 
ment to go against him by default, he was joined 
by Maitre Labori, his counsel, and the pair of them 
returned to Paris in the vehicle which had brought 
M. Zola from the city in the morning. M. Des- 
moulin found a seat in another carriage. 

The brougham conveying Messrs. Zola and 
Labori was driven to the residence of M. Georges 
Charpentier, the eminent publisher, in the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, and there they were presently 
joined by M. Georges Clemenceau, Mme. Zola, and 
a few others. It was then that the necessity of 
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leaving France was pressed upon M. Zola, who, 
though he found the proposal little to his liking, 
eventually signified his acquiescence. 

The points urged in favour of his departure 
abroad were as follows: He must do his utmost to 
- avoid personal service of the judgment given 
against him by default, as the Government was 
anxious to cast him into prison and thus stifle his 
voice. If such service were effected the law would 
only allow him a few days in which to apply for a 
new trial, and as he could not make default a 
second time, and could not hope at that stage for 
fresh and decisive evidence in his favour, or for a 
change of tactics on the part of the judges, this 
would mean the absolute and irrevocable loss of 
his case. 

On the other hand, by avoiding personal service 
of the judgment he would retain the right to claim 
a new trial at any moment he might find con- 
venient ; and thus not only could he prevent his 
own case from being closed against him and 
becoming a chose jugée, but he would contribute 
powerfully towards keeping the whole Dreyfus 
affair open, pending revelations which even then 


were foreseen. And, naturally, England, which so 
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freely gives asylum to all political offenders, was 
chosen as his proper place of exile. 

The amusing story of the nightgown tucked 
under his arm and the bank notes sewn up in his 
coat is, of course, pure invention. A few toilet 
articles were pressed upon him, and his wife 
emptied her purse into his own. That was all. 
Then he set out for the Northern Railway Station, 
where he caught the express leaving for Calais 
at 9 P.M. Fortunately enough he secured a 
first-class compartment which had no other 
occupant. 

M. Clemenceau had previously suggested to 
him that on his arrival in London he might well 
put up at the Grosvenor Hotel, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the same gentleman handed him—as 
stated in the ‘Times’ narrative-—a slip of paper 
bearing the name of that noted hostelry. But, at 
all events, this paper was never used by M. Zola. 
He has an excellent memory, and when he reached 
Victoria Station at forty minutes past five o’clock 
on the morning of July 19, the name of the hotel 
where he had arranged to fix his quarters for a few 
days came readily enough to his lips. 

There was, however, one thing that he did not 
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know, and that was the close proximity of this 
hotel to the railway station. So, having secured a 
hansom, he briefly told the Jehu to drive him to 
the Grosvenor. At this, cabby looked down from 
his perch in sheer astonishment. Then, doubtless, 
in a considerate and honest spirit—for there are 
still some considerate and honest cabbies in 
London—he tried to explain matters. At all 
events he spoke at length. But M. Zola failed to 
understand him. 

‘Grosvenor Hotel,’ repeated the novelist ; and 
then, seeing that cabby seemed bent on further 
expostulation, he resolutely took his seat in the 
vehicle. This driver, doubtless after the fashion of 
certain of his Paris colleagues, must be trying to 
play some trick in order to avoid a long journey. 
It was as well, therefore, to teach him to refrain 
from trifling with his ‘fares.’ 

However, cabby said no more, or if he did his 
words failed to reach M. Zola. The reins were 
jerked, the scraggy night-horse broke into a spas- 
modic trot, turned out of the station, and pulled up 
in front of the caravansary which an eminent 
butcher has done so much to immortalise. 

Zola was astonished at reaching his destination 
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with such despatch, and suddenly became conscious 
of cabby’s real motive in expostulating with him. 
However, he ascended the steps, entered the hotel, 
produced one of the few hundred-franc notes which 
his purse contained, and asked first for change and 
afterwards for a bedroom. English money was 
handed to him for his note, and the night porter 
carried cabby the regulation shilling for the journey 
of a few yards which had been made. 

Then, as M. Zola had no luggage with him, he 
was requested to deposit a sovereign with the hotel 
clerk and to inscribe his name in the register. 
This he did, and the tell-tale signature of 
‘M. Pascal, Paris,’ still remains as a token of the 
accuracy of this narrative. 

Such, then, was the way in which M. Zola 
travelled across London, obligingly passed on from 
policeman to policeman, and carrying a slip of 
paper—a ‘way-bill,’ as it were—in his hand! As 
the above account was given to me by himself, it 
will probably be deemed more worthy of credit 
than the amusing romance which was so success- 


fully palmed off on M. de Blowitz of the 
‘ Times.’ 
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Of his journey from Paris that night, he re- 
clining alone in his compartment as the Calais 
express rushed across the plains of Picardy under 
a star-lit sky ; of his embarking on board the little 
Channel boat amidst the glimmer of lanterns, his 
transference to a fresh train at Dover, followed by 
another and even faster rush on to London; of 
his gloomy thoughts at this sudden severance 
from one and all, at speeding in this lonely fashion 
into exile, and returning surreptitiously, as it were, 
to the city where but a few years previously he had 
been received as one of the kings of literature, he 
will ever retain a keen impression. 

It was at Victoria that his journey ended, even 
as it had ended in 1893; but how changed the 
scene! He finds the station gaunt and well-nigh 
deserted ; the few passengers are gliding away like 
phantoms into the morning air; the porters loiter 
around, and the Customs officers discharge their 
duties in a perfunctory, sleepy way. No crowd of 
Pressmen and sightseers is present ; there are no 
delegates and address, and flowers, and cheers as 
of yore. Only cabby, who expostulates, and who 
doubtless thinks this Frenchman a bit of a crank 
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to insist upon being driven just round the 
corner ! 

And at the hotel no army of servants appears 
to marshal the master to the best suite of rooms 
on the principal floor. In lieu thereof comes a 
doubtful greeting and a demand for a deposit of 
money, for fear lest he should be some vulgar 
bilker. Then, once he is in the lift, he goes up 
and up without stopping, until the very topmost 
floor is reached. And afterwards he is marched 
along interminable passages, with walls painted a 
crude, hideous shade of blue, so offensive to all 
artistic instinct as verily to make one’s gorge rise. 
Then at last he finds himself in a room which, high 
as it is situated, is of lowly, common aspect. Yet 
he is only too glad to reach it, and throw himself 
on the bed to rest awhile, and to think. 

New experiences are awaiting him. He is far 
away from the mob that pelted his windows with 
stones and yelled ‘Conspuez! conspuez!’ when- 
ever he left his house. Here there is no hostility. 
Here quietude prevails, save for the shrill whistles 
of arriving or departing trains. Yet he is also far 
from the great majority of his affections and 
friendships. But at this remembrance a fresh 
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thought comes to him ; he takes one of his visiting 
cards from his pocket-book, pencils a few lines on 
it, and encloses it in an envelope ready to be 
posted. Then he again lies down ; tired as he is, 
after his exciting day at Versailles and his weari- 
some night journey, he soon falls soundly asleep. 
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IN LONDON 


ON Tuesday, July 19, I went to London on 
business, and did not return to my home in the 
south-western suburbs until nearly seven o’clock in 
the evening. My wife immediately placed in my 
hands an envelope addressed to me in the hand- 
writing of M. Zola. At first, having noticed neither 
the stamp nor the postmark, I imagined that the 
communication had come from Paris. 

On opening the envelope, however, I found that 
it contained a card on which was written in French 


and in pencil :— 


‘My dear confrére,—Tell nobody in the world, 
and particularly no newspaper, that I am in 
London. And oblige me by coming to see me 
to-morrow, Wednesday, at eleven o’clock, at Gros- 
venor Hotel. You will ask for M. Pascal. And 
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above all, absolute silence, for the most serious 


interests are at stake. 
‘Cordially, 


‘EMILE ZOLA.’ 


I was for a moment amazed and also somewhat 
affected by this message, the first addressed by M. 
Zola to anybody after his departure from France. 
Since the publication of his novel ‘ Paris, which 
had followed his first trial, I had not seen him, and 
we had exchanged but few letters. I had written 
to express my sympathy over the outcome of the 
proceedings at Versailles, but owing to his sudden 
flitting my note had failed to reachhim. And now 
here he was in London—in exile, as, curiously 
enough, I myself had foretold as probable some 
time before in a letter to one of the newspapers. 

My first impulse was to hurry to the Grosvenor 
immediately, but I reflected that I might not find 
him there, and that even if I did I might incon- 
venience him, as he had appointed the following 
day for my call. So I contented myself with 
telegraphing as follows : ‘ Pascal, Grosvenor Hotel. 
—Rely on me, to-morrow, eleven o’clock.’ And, 
as a precautionary measure, I signed my telegram 
merely with my Christian name. 
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As I afterwards learnt, M. Zola had spent that 
day companionless, walking about the Mall and 
St. James’s Park, and purchasing a shirt, a collar, 
and a pair of socks at a shop in or near Buckingham 
Palace Road, where, knowing no English, he ex- 
plained his requirements by pantomime. He had 
further studied several street scenes, and had given 
some time to wondering what purpose might be 
served by a certain ugly elongated building, over- 
looking a drive and a park. There was a sentry 
at the gate, but the place had sucha gaunt, clumsy, 
and mournful aspect, that M. Zola could not 
possibly picture it as the London palace of her 
most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

However, evening found him once more in his 
room at the Grosvenor; and feeling tired and. 
feverish he lay down and dozed. When he awoke 
between nine and ten o’clock he perceived a buff 
envelope on the carpet near by him. It had been 
thrust under the door during his sleep, and its 
presence greatly astonished him, for he expected 
neither letter nor telegram. Fora moment, as he 
has told me, he imagined this to be some trap ; 
wondered if he had been watched and followed to 
London, and almost made up his mind to leave the 
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hotel that night. But when, after a little hesitation, 
he had opened the envelope and read my telegram, 
he realised how groundless had been his alarm. 

On the morrow, when I reached the Grosvenor 
and inquired at the office there for M. Pascal, I 
was asked my name, on giving which I received a 
note from M. Zola saying that he unexpectedly 
found himself obliged to go out, but. would return 
at 2.30 P.M. As I stood reading this note, I espied 
a couple of individuals scrutinising me in what I 
deemed a most suspicious manner. Both were 
Frenchmen evidently ; they wore billycock hats 
and carried stout sticks ; and one of them, swarthy 
and almost brigandish of aspect, had the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour in his buttonhole. It was 
easy to take these individuals for French detectives, 
and I hastily jumped to the conclusion that they 
were on ‘M. Pascal’s’ track. | 

To make matters even more suspicious, when, 
after placing Zola’s note in my pocket, I began to 
cross the vestibule, the others deliberately followed 
me, and in all likelihood I should have fled never 
to return if a well-known figure in a white billycock 
and grey suit had not suddenly advanced towards 
us from the direction of the staircase. In another 
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moment I had exchanged greetings with M. Zola, 
and my suspicious scrutinisers had been introduced 
to me as friends, One of them was none other 
than M. Fernand Desmoulin. They had arrived 
from Paris that morning, and were about to sally 
forth with M. Zola in search of Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., to whom they had brought a letter 
of introduction from Maitre Labori. 

Hence the note which M. Zola had already 
deposited for me at the hotel office. Had I been 
a moment later I should have found them gone. 

My arrival led to a change in the programme. 
It was resolved to begin matters with lunch at the 
hotel itself, and to postpone the quest for Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton until the afternoon. I made, at 
the time, a note of our menu. The ‘bitter bread 
of exile’ consisted on this occasion of an omelet, 
fried soles, fillet of beef, and potatoes. To wash 
down this anchoretic fare M. Desmoulin and myselt 
ordered Sauterne and Apollinaris ; but the contents 
of the water bottle sufficed for M. Zola and the 
other gentleman. 

With waiters moving to and fro, nearly always 
within hearing, there was little conversation at 
table, but we afterwards chatted in all freedom in 
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M. Zola’s room just under the roof. Ah! that 
room. I have already referred to the dingy aspect 
which it presented. Around the Grosvenor Hotel, 
encompassing its roof, runs a huge ornamental 
cornice, behind which are the windows of rooms 
assigned, I suppose, to luggageless visitors. From 
the rooms themselves there is nothing to be seen 
unless you throw back your head, when a tiny 
patch of sky above the top line of the cornice 
becomes visible. You are, as it were, in a gloomy 
well. The back of the cornice, with its plaster 
stained and cracked, confronts your eyes; and 
with a little imagination you can easily fancy 
yourself in a dungeon looking into some castle 
moat. 

‘Le fossé de Vincennes, so M. Zola suggested, 
and that summed up everything. Yet it seemed 
to him very appropriate to his circumstances, and 
he absolutely refused to exchange rooms with 
M. Desmoulin, who was somewhat more comfort- 
ably lodged. 

The appointments of M. Zola’s chamber were, 
I remember, cf a summary description. There 
were few chairs, and so one of us sat on the bed. 
We succeeded in procuring some black coffee, 
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though the chambermaid regarded this as a most 
unusual ‘bedroom order’ at that hour of the day ; 
and when M. Desmoulin had lighted a cigar, his 
friend a pipe, and myself a cigarette, a regular 
Council of War was held. [N.B.—M. Zola gave 
up tobacco in his young days, when it was a 
question of his spending twopence per diem on 
himself, or of allowing his mother the wherewithal 
to buy an extra pound of bread. ] 

The council dealt mainly with two points— 
first, what was M. Zola to doin England? Should 
he go into the country, or to the seaside, or settle 
down in the London suburbs? Since he wished 
to avoid recognition, it would be foolish for him 
to remain in London, particularly at an hotel like 
the Grosvenor. Then, for my benefit, the legal 
position was set forth, as well as the object of taking 
Maitre Labori’s letter to Mr. Fletcher Moulton. 

The chief point was, Could the French 
Government in any way signify the judgment of 
the Versailles Court to M. Zola personally while ~ 
he remained in Great Britain? If the French 
officials could legally do nothing of that kind, 
there would be less necessity for M. Zola to court 
retirement. 
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After the hurly-burly of Paffatre Dreyfus, he 
certainly needed some rest and privacy, but the 


question was whether retirement would be a 
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necessity or a mere matter of convenience. Now 

the choice of a place of sojourn depended on the 

answer to the second question, and it was resolved, 

nem. con., that M. Desmoulin, who spoke a little - 
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English and knew something of London, should 
forthwith drive to Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s house in 
Onslow Square, S.W., in accordance with the 
address given on Maitre. Labori’s letter. M. Des- 
moulin’s friend, on his side, was to return to Paris 
that afternoon by the Club train. So, the council 
over, both these gentlemen went off, leaving 
M. Zola and myself together. 

We had a long and desultory chat, now on the 
Dreyfus affair generally, now on M. Zola’s personal 
position, the probable duration of his exile, and so 
forth. He himself did not think that he would 
remain abroad beyond October at the latest, and 
as there might be a delay if not a difficulty in 
getting any clothes sent to him from Paris, he 
proposed to make a few purchases. 

It was then that he told me how he had 
already bought a shirt, collar, and socks on the 
previous day. 

‘I had nothing but what I was wearing,’ said 
he. ‘I had been to Versailles and had sat per- 
spiring in the crowded court; then I had spent 
the night travelling. I looked dirty, and I felt 
abominably uncomfortable. So I go out, vester- 
day morning, and sce a shop with shirts, neckties, 
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collars, and socks in the window. I goin; I take 
hold of my collar, I pull down my cuffs, I tap my 
shirt front. The shopman smiles; he understands 
me. He measures my neck ; he gives me a shirt 
and some collars. But then we come to the socks, 
and I pull up my trousers and point to those I am 
wearing. He understands immediately. He is 
very intelligent. He climbs his steps and pulls 
parcels and boxes from his shelves. 

‘Here are socks of all colours, dark and light, 
spotted, striped, in mixtures, in cotton, in wool, 
some ribbed and some with silk clockings. But 
they are huge! I look at one pair; it is too big ; 
he shows me another and another ; they are still of 
a larger size. Then, impatient, and perhaps rather 
abruptly, I hold out my fist for the man to measure 
it, and thus gauge the length of my foot as is done 
in Paris. But he does not understand me. He 
draws back close to his shelves as if he imagines 
that I want to box him. And when I again lift 
my foot to call his attention to its size, he shows 
even greater concern. Fortunately an idea comes 
to me. I take one of the mammoth socks that are 
lying on the counter and fold parts of it neatly 
back, so as to make it appear very much smaller 
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than it is. Then the shopman suddenly brightens, 
taps his forehead, climbs his steps again, and pulls 
yet more boxes and parcels from his shelves. 
And here at last are the small socks! So I 
choose a pair, and pay the bill. And the man 
bows his thanks, well pleased, it seems, to find 
that in thrusting out my fist and raising my foot 
I had been actuated by no desire to injure him.’ 

I was still chuckling over M. Zola’s anecdote 
when M. Desmoulin returned from his journey to 
Onslow Square. He had there interviewed a 
smart boy in buttons, who had informed him that 
his learned master was out of town electioneering, 
and might not be home again for a week or two. 
Desmoulin had, therefore, retained possession of 
Maitre Labori’s note of introduction. 

I now remembered what I ought to have re- 
called before—namely, that Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
was at that momenta candidate for the parlia- 
mentary representation of the Launceston division 
of Cornwall. Under such circumstances it was 
unlikely that his advice would be available for some 
little time to come. And so all idea of applying 
to him was abandoned. It may be that this 
narrative, should it meet the learned gentleman’s 
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eye, will for the first time acquaint him with what 
-. was intended by M. Zola, acting under Maitre 
Labori’s advice. 

M. Zola, I should add, remained most anxious 
to secure an English legal opinion on his position, 
and I therefore suggested to him that I should that 
evening consult a discreet and reliable friend of 
mine, a solicitor. We, of course, well knew that 
there could be no extradition, but it was a point 
whether a copy of the Versailles judgment might 
not legally be placed in M. Zola’s hands, under 
such conventions as might exist between France 
and Great Britain. 

This, I thought, could be ascertained within the 
next forty-eight hours, and meantime M. Zola 
might remain where he was, for I could not well 
offer him an asylum in my little home. My con- 
nection with him as his English translator being so 
widely known, newspaper reporters were certain to 
call upon me, and whatever precautions I might 
take, his presence in my house would speedily be 
discovered. On the other hand, M. Desmoulin 
wished to go to Brighton or Hastings, but, in my 
estimation, both those places, crowded with holiday- 
makers, were not desirable spots. . 
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Leaving the Grosvenor, the three of us dis- 
cussed these matters while strolling up Bucking- 
ham Palace Road. It was a warm sunshiny 
afternoon, and the street was full of people. All 
at once a couple of ladies passed us, and one of 
them, after turning her head in our direction, made 
a remark to her companion. 

‘Did you hear that?’ Desmoulin eagerly 
inquired. ‘She spoke in French !’ 

‘Ah!’ I replied. ‘What did she say?’ 

‘“ Why,” she exclaimed, “there’s M. Zola!” 
Our secret is as good as gone now! It will be 
all over London by to-morrow!’ 

We felt somewhat alarmed. Who could those 
ladies be? For my part I had scarcely noticed 
them. Desmoulin opined, however, that they 
might perchance be French actresses, members 
possibly of Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s company, 
which was then in London. And again he urged 
the necessity of immediate departure. They must 
go to Hastings, Brighton, Ramsgate—some place 
at all events where the author of ‘ J’accuse’ would 
incur less chance of recognition. 

To me it seemed that some quiet, retired 
country village would be most suitable. In any 
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town M. Zola would incur great risk of being 
identified. Moreover his appearance was con- 
spicuous, his white billycock, his glasses, his light 
grey suit, his rosette of the Legion of Honour, 
his many characteristic gestures all attracted 
attention. If anything was to be done he must 
begin by Anglicising his appearance. But what- 
ever I might urge I found him stubborn on that 
point; and, as for departure from London, he 
preferred to postpone this until I should have 
seen my friend the solicitor. 

‘Everything is as good as lost!’ cried M. Des- 
moulin. ‘ How foolish, too, of Clemenceau to have 
sent you toa swell hotel in a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood! I am certain there are other French 
people staying at the Grosvenor—I heard some- 
body talking French there this morning.’ 

This again might lead to unpleasantness, and 
I could see that the master was gradually growing 
anxious. By this time, however, we had reached 
St. James’s Park, and there, as we seated ourselves 
on some chairs beside the ornamental water, I led 
the conversation into another channel by producing 


an evening newspaper, and reading therefrom 


successive narratives of how M. Zola had sailed for © 
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Norway, how he had taken train at the Eastern 
Terminus in Paris, and how he had been bicycling 
through the Oberland on his way to some mysteri- 
ous Helvetian retreat. Then we laughed—ah! 
those journalists !—and fears were at an end. 

The ducks paddled past us, the drooping foliage 
of the island trees stirred in the warm breeze. 
On a bench near at hand a couple of vagrants 
sat dozing, with their toes protruding through their 
wretched footgear. Then a soldier, smart and 
pert, strolled up, a flower between his lips and a 
good-looking girl beside him. Away in front of 
us were the top windows and the roofs of St. 
Anne’s Mansions. Farther, on the left, the clock 
tower of Westminster glinted in the sun-rays, 

‘Fine ducks!” said M. Zola. 

‘A pretty corner, added Desmoulin, waving 
his hand towards some branches that drooped to 
the water’s edge. And suddenly I remembered 
and told them of another French exile, the 
epicurean St. Evremond, whose needs were re- 
lieved by Charles II. appointing him governor of 
yonder Duck Island at a salary of 300/. a year. 

‘Well, | have little money in my pocket,’ quoth 
Zola, ‘but I don’t think I shall come to that. I 
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hope that my pen alone will always yield me the 
little I require.’ 

But Big Ben struck the hour. It was six 
o'clock. So we separated, Messrs. Zola and Des- 
moulin to retire to the dungeon at the Grosvenor, 
and I to go in search of my friend the solicitor at 
his private house at Wimbledon. 
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THAT evening, then, I called upon my friend— 
Mr. F. W. Wareham, of Wimbledon, and Ethel- 
burga House, Bishopsgate Street—and laid before 
him the legal points. I afterwards arranged to see 
him on the following morning in town, when I 
hoped to fix a meeting between him and M. Zola. 
My first call on Thursday, July 21, was made to 
the Grosvenor Hotel, where I found both the 
master and M. Desmoulin in a state of anxiety. 
M. Zola, for his part, felt altogether out of his 
element. After the excitement of his trial and his 
journey to England, and the novelty of finding 
himself stranded in a strange city, a kind of re- 
action had set in and he was extremely depressed. 

M. Desmoulin on his side, having procured 
several morning newspapers, had explored their 
columns to ascertain whether the ladies by whom 
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the master had been recognised in the street on 
the previous day, had by any chance noised the 
circumstance abroad. However, the Press was still 
on the Norway and Holland scents, and as yet not 
a paper so much as suggested M. Zola’s presence 
in England. 

‘ There has hardly been time,’ said Desmoulin 
to me, ‘ but there will probably be something fresh 
this afternoon. Those actresses are certain to tell 
people, and we shall have to make ourselves 
scarce.’ 

I tried to cheer and tranquillise both him and 
M. Zola, and then arranged that Wareham should 
come to the hotel at 2 P.M. Meantime, said JI, 
whatever M. Desmoulin might do, it would be as 
well for M. Zola to remain indoors. Several com- 
missions were entrusted to me, and I went off, 
promising to return about noon. 

I betook myself first to Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus’s in St. Martin’s Lane, where I arrived a 
few minutes before ten o’clock. Neither Mr. Chatto 
nor his partner, Mr. Percy Spalding, had as yet 
arrived, and I therefore had to wait a few minutes. 


When Mr. Spalding made his appearance he 


greeted me with a smile, and while leading the 
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way to his private room exclaimed, ‘So our friend 
Zola is in London !’ 

To describe my amazement is beyond my 
powers. I could only just gasp, ‘How do you 
know that?’ 

‘Why, my wife saw him yesterday in Bucking- 
ham Palace Road.’ 

I was confounded. For my part I had scarcely 
glanced at the ladies whom Desmoulin had con- 
jectured to be French actresses—simply because 
they were young, prepossessing, and spoke French ! 
—and certainly I should not readily have recog- 
nised Mrs. Spalding, whom I had only met once 
some years previously. It now seemed to me 
rather fortunate that she should be the person who 
had recognised M. Zola, since she would naturally 
be discreet as soon as the situation should be made 
clear to her. 

After I had explained the position, I ascer- 
tained that the only persons besides herself who 
knew anything so far were her husband and the 
lady friend who had accompanied her on the 
previous day. 

‘T will telegraph to my wife at once,’ said 
Mr. Spalding, ‘and you may be sure that the 
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matter will go no further. We certainly had a 
hearty laugh at breakfast this morning when we 
read in the “Telegraph” of Zola bicycling over the 
Swiss frontier ; but, of course, as from what you 
tell me, the matter is serious, neither my wife nor 
myself will speak of it.’ 

‘And her friend?’ I exclaimed, ‘she knows 
nothing of the necessity for secrecy, and may 
perhaps gossip about it.’ 

‘ She is going to Hastings to-day.’ 

‘Hastings!’ said I, ‘why M. Desmoulin, Zola’s 
companion, does nothing but talk of going to 
Hastings! [am glad I know this. Hastings is 
barred for good, so far as Zola is concerned.’ 

‘Well, I will arrange for my wife to see her 
friend this morning before she starts, Mr. Spalding 
rejoined, ‘and in this way we may be sure that her 
friend will say nothing.’ 

This excellent suggestion was acted upon 
immediately. Mr. Spalding telegraphed full in- 
structions to his wife, and later in the day I learnt 
that everything had been satisfactorily arranged. 
But for this timely action, following upon my lucky 
call at Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s establishment, 
it is virtually certain that the meeting in the 
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Buckingham Palace Road would have been talked 
about and the game of ‘ Where is Zola?’ brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. As it happened, both 
ladies, being duly warned, preserved absolute | 
secrecy. 

After going to Bishopsgate Street to see Ware- 
ham, and executing several minor commissions, I 
returned to the Grosvenor, where Zola and Des- 
moulin were much amused when I told them of 
the outcome of the previous day’s fright. 

‘It was a remarkable coincidence certainly,’ 
said M. Zola. ‘At a low calculation I daresay a 
thousand women passed me in the streets yesterday ; 
just one of them recognised me, and she, you say, 
was Mrs. Spalding. Shortsighted as I am, not 
having seen her, too, since I was in England, a few 
years ago, I had no notion she was the person who 
turned as she passed along, and said, “There’s 
Monsieur Zola.” 

‘But the curious part of it is that you should 
have had to go to Chatto’s, and should have learnt 
the lady’s name so promptly from her husband! 
Mathematically there were untold chances that 
this lady who recognised me might be some 
strangers wife, and that we might never more 
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hear anything of her! Yet you discover her 
identity at once. This is the kind of thing which 
occasionally occurs in novels, but which critics say 
never happens in real life. Well, now we know 
the contrary,’ 

And he added gaily, ‘You see it is another 
instance of my good luck, which still attends me in 
spite of all the striving of those who bear me 
grudges.’ 

So far as the ladies were concerned things were, 
indeed, very satisfactory. But the same could 
hardly be said of the position at the Grosvenor. 
Neither M. Zola nor M. Desmoulin could leave the 
hotel or return to it without being scrutinised. 
They had also noticed many a glance in their 
direction at meal-time in the dining-room; and 
they had come to the conclusion that departure 
was imperative. I did not gainsay them, for I 
shared their views, and, in fact, I had already 
discussed the matter with Wareham. I explained, 
however, that one must have a few hours to devise 
suitable plans. 

Seaside places were dangerous at that time of 
the year, and the best course would probably be to 
take a furnished house in the country. Meantime, 
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said I, Wareham had kindly offered to accommo- 
date M. Zola at his residence at Wimbledon, while 
M. Desmoulin might sleep close by at the house 
of Mr. Everson (Wareham’s managing clerk), who 
also disposed of a spare bedroom. Further dis- 
cussion of these matters was postponed, however, 
until Wareham’s arrival at the Grosvenor in the 
afternoon. 

As Zola and Desmoulin both distrusted the 
inquisitive glances of the visitors and the atten- 
dants at the hotel, we lunched, I remember, at a 
restaurant in or near Victoria Street—a deep, 
narrow place, crowded with little tables. And here 
again M. Zola, in his light garments, with the 
rosette of the Legion of Honour showing brightly 
in his buttonhole, became the observed of all 
observers. 

He was, indeed, so conspicuous, so characteristic 
a figure that, looking backward and remembering 
how repeatedly the illustrated papers had portrayed 
him and how many photographs of him were to be 
seen in shop windows, I often wonder how it 
happened that he was not recognised a hundred 
times during those few days spent in London. It 
may be that many did recognise him, but held 
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their tongues. As yet. certainly,there was not a 
word in the newspapers to set his adversaries upon 
his track. 

It was in a corner of the smoking-room at the 
Grosvenor, a hot gloomy apartment overlooking 
Victoria Station, that I introduced Wareham to 
the novelist. The former had already formed 
some opinion, but a few points remained for con- 
sideration. The chief of these, as Wareham 
explained, was how far the French Republic 
might claim jurisdiction over Frenchmen. 

In matters of process some countries asserted a 
measure of authority over their subjects wherever 
they might be ; and the question was, what might 
be the law of France in that respect? Of course 
M. Zola could not be extradited. The offence for 
which he had been sentenced did not come within 
the purview of the Extradition Act. Again (in 
reply to a query from M. Zola), there was no 
diplomatic channel through which a French crimi- 
nal libel judgment could be signified in England. 
But suppose that French detectives should discover 
M. Zola’s whereabouts, and suppose a French 
process-server should quietly come to England 
with a couple of witnesses, and by some craft or 
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good luck should succeed in placing a copy of the 
Versailles judgment in M. Zola’s hands? 

Unless a breach of the Queen’s peace were 
committed, it might be difficult for the English 
authorities to interfere. There appeared to be no 
case or precedent in England applying to such a 
matter. In Germany a foreign process-server 
would be liable to penal servitude. But, of course, 
that was not to the point. Again, although the 
service by a foreigner might not hold good in 
English law, that had nothing to do with it. The 
process-server and his witnesses would immediately 
return to France; they would there prove to the 
satisfaction of their employers that they had served 
the judgment on M. Zola personally, and they 
would be able to snap their fingers at English 
lawyers should the latter complain that the 
thrusting of a document into a man’s hand under 
such circumstances was a technical assault. They 
would have gained their point. Judgment would 
have been served, and in accordance with French 
law M. Zola would be called upon to enter an 
appearance against it at Versailles, 

‘Things must largely depend, concluded Ware- 
ham, ‘on whether French law allows process to be 
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served on a subject out of the jurisdiction. And 
that is a point rather for French legal advisers 
than for me. Still I shall look into the matter 
further ; and if at the same time Maitre Labori can 
be communicated with and can supply his opinion 
on the question, so much the better. I now raise 
the point because it seems the crux of the whole 
matter, and if it goes against us it is certain that 
M. Zola ought to remain in close retirement. For 
the present it is as well that he should run as little 
risk as possible.’ 

M. Zola acquiesced in the suggestion of writing 
to his French counsel on the point which had been 
raised ; and the conversation then went on in the 
same low tone that had been preserved from the 
outset. 

On entering the smoking-room we had found 
it deserted, but whilst Wareham was speaking a 
couple of gentlemen had come in. One, I 
remember, was an elderly, florid man, with 
mutton-chop whiskers and a buff waistcoat, who 
took his stand beside the fireplace at the further 
end of the room and puffed away at a big cigar. 
He looked inoffensive enough, and paid no 
attention to us. But the other, a middle-aged 
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individual, tall and slim, with military moustaches, 
eyed us very keenly, changed his position two or 
three times, and finally installed himself in a chair, 
whence, while trifling with a cigarette, he com- 
manded a good view of M. Zola’s face. Desmoulin, 
I think, was the first to notice this, and to call the 
novelist’s attention to it. Zola then shifted his 
position, and the military looking gentleman soon 
did the:same. At last, doubtless having satisfied 
his curiosity, he left the room, not, however, with- 
out a sharp, comprehensive survey of our party as 
he passed us on his way out. 

I do not now exactly remember how it 
happened that Wareham was not received in the 
‘dungeon, instead of the smoking-room. The 
choice of the latter apartment was unfortunate. I 
have no doubt that, if some of the newspapers 
were, a day or two afterwards, able to state that 
M. Zola was staying at the Grosvenor Hotel, it 
was through certain remarks made by the inquisi- 
tive military looking gentleman to whom I have 
referred. 

On the other hand his curiosity exercised 
decisive influence over M. Zola’s subsequent move- 
ments. He had hitherto been rather chary of 
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accepting Wareham’s hospitality, for fear lest he 
should inconvenience him. But the offer now 
being renewed was promptly accepted, and it was 
agreed that I should take both Messrs. Zola and 
Desmoulin to Wimbledon that evening. 

As it was expected that several letters from 
Paris would arrive at the hotel, addressed to M. 
Pascal, I arranged to call or send for them. The 
same course was adopted with regard to a few 
articles which M. Zola had given to be washed 
and which had not yet been returned to him. 
Some of these things were significantly marked 
with the letter ‘Z, and for this reason it was 
desirable that they should be recovered. Here I 
may mention that during the next few days my 
wife repeatedly called at the Grosvenor for M. 
Pascal’s correspondence, a circumstance which 
doubtless gave rise to the rumour that Mme. Zola 
had joined her husband in London. 

The exodus from the hotel was not particularly 
imposing. M. Desmoulin had originally intended 
to stay but one day in London, and thus merely 
had a dressing-case with him. As for M. Zola, 
his few belongings (inclusive of a small bottle of 
ink, which he would not part with) were stuffed 
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into his pockets, or went towards the making of a 
peculiarly shaped newspaper parcel, tied round 
with odd bits of string. Dressing-case and parcel 
were duly brought down into the grand vestibule, 
where the hotel servants smiled on them benignly. 
There was, indeed, some little humour in the 
situation. 

The novelist, with his gold pince-nez and gold 
watch-chain, his red rosette, and a large and 
remarkably fine diamond sparkling on one of his 
little fingers, looked so eminently respectable that 
it was difficult to associate him with the wretched 
misshapen newspaper parcel—his only luggage !— 
which he eyed so jealously. However, as the 
attendants were all liberally fee’d, they remained 
strictly polite even if they felt amused. I ordered 
a hansom to be called, and we just contrived to 
squeeze both ourselves and the precious newspaper 
parcel inside it. The dressing-case was hoisted 
aloft. Then the hotel porter asked me, ‘ Where 
to, sir?’ 

‘Charing Cross Station,’ I replied, and the next 
moment we were bowling along Buckingham 
Palace Road. 

Perhaps a minute elapsed before I tapped the 
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cab-roof with my walking stick. On cabby look- 
ing down at me, I said, ‘Did I tell you Charing 
Cross just now, driver? Ah! well, I made a 
mistake. I meant Waterloo.’ 

‘ Right, sir, rejoined cabby ; and on we went. 

It was a paltry device, perhaps, this trick of 
giving one direction in the hearing of the hotel 
servants, and then another when the hotel was out 
of sight. But, as the reader must know, this kind 
of thing is always done in novels—particularly in 
detective stories. 

And recollections had come to me of some of 
Gaboriau’s tales which long ago I had helped to 
place before the English public. It might be that 
the renowned Monsieur Lecog or his successor, or 
perchance some English confrere like Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, would presently be after us, and so it was 
just as well to play the game according to the 
orthodox rules of romance. After all, was it not 


in something akin to a romance that I was 


living ? 
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IV 


A CHANGE OF QUARTERS 


Ir should be mentioned that the departure of 
Messrs. Zola and Desmoulin from the Grosvenor 
Hotel took place almost immediately after Ware- 
ham had returned to his office. We were not to 
meet our friend the solicitor again until the evening 
at Wimbledon, but the hotel being apparently a 
dangerous spot, it was thought best to quit it 
forthwith. 

When we reached Waterloo the dressing-case 
and the newspaper parcel were deposited at one of 
the cloak-rooms; and after making the round 
of the station, we descended into the Waterloo 
Road. At first we sauntered towards the New 
Cut, and of course M. Zola could not help noticing 
the contrast between the dingy surroundings amidst 
which he now found himself and the stylish shops 
and houses he had seen in the Buckingham Palace 
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that we should retrace our steps and go as far as 
Waterloo Bridge. 

There seemed to be little risk in doing so, for, 
as usual hereabouts in the middle of the afternoon, 
there were few people to be seen. The great 
successive rush of homeward-bound employers, 
clerks, and workpeople had not yet set in. And, 
moreover, there was plenty of time ; for Wareham, 
having important business in town that day, could 
not possibly be at Wimbledon till half-past six at 
the earliest. 

We reached the bridge—‘ that monument,’ as a 
famous Frenchman once put in, ‘worthy of Sesos- 
tris and the Czsars’—and went about half-way 
across. It was splendid weather, and the Thames 
was aglow with the countless reflections of the 
sunbeams that fell from the hot, whitening sky. 
London was before us, ‘with her palaces down to 
the water’; and M. Zola stopped short, gazing 
intently at the scene. 

‘Up-stream the view was spoilt, said he, ‘ by 
the hideous Hungerford Bridge, unworthy alike of 
the city and the river’— an erection such as no 
Paris municipality would have tolerated for four 
and twenty hours. It was the more obtrusive and 
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aggravating, since beyond it one discerned but 
little of the towers of Westminster. ‘ Admitting,’ 
added the novelist, ‘that a bridge is needed at that 
point for railway traffic, surely there is no reason 
why it should be so surprisingly ugly. However, 
from all I see, it seems more and more evident 
that you English people are very much in the habit 
of sacrificing beauty to utility, forgetting that with 
a little artistic sense it is easy to combine the 
two.’ 

Then, however, he turned slightly, and looked 
down-stream where the Victoria Embankment 
spreads past the Temple to Blackfriars. The 
colonnades of Somerset House showed boldly and 
with a certain majesty in the foreground, whilst in 
the distance, high over every roof, arose the leaden 
dome of St. Paul’s. This vista was rather to 
M. Zola’s liking. Close beside us, on the bridge, 
was one of the semi-circular embrasures garnished 
with stone seats. A pitiful-looking vagrant was 
lolling there; but this made no difference to 
M. Zola. He installed himself on the seat with 
Desmoulin on one hand and myself on the other, 
and there we remained for some little time looking 
about us and chatting. 
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‘ This was the only thing wanted,’ said Des- 
moulin, who generally had some humorous remark 
in readiness for every situation. ‘Yesterday at the 
Grosvenor we were in the fossé de Vincennes, and 
now, as they say in the melodrama of “ The Knights 
of the Fog” (“ Les Chevaliers du Brouillard ”'), we 
are “homeless wanderers stranded on the bridges 
of London.”’ 

The allusion to the fog roused M. Zola from 
his contemplation. 

‘But where is the Savoy Hotel, where I stayed 
in ’93?’ he inquired. ‘It must be very near 
here.’ 

I pointed it out to him, and he was astonished. 
‘Why, no—that cannot be it! It was so largea 
place, and now it looks so small. What is that 
huge building beside it ?’ 

‘The Hotel Cecil,’ I replied. 

Then again he shook his head in disapproval. 
From an artistic standpoint he strongly objected 
to the huge caravansary on which builder Hobbs 
and pious Jabez Balfour spent so much of other 
people’s money. Soaring massively and preten- 


1 The French dramatic adaptation of Ainsworth’s ‘Jack 


Sheppard.’ 
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tiously into the sky it dwarfed everything around ; 
and thus, in his opinion, utterly spoilt that part of 
the Embankment. 

‘To think, too, said he, ‘that you had such a 
site, here, along the river, and allowed it to be used 
for hotels and clubs, and so forth. There was 
room for a Louvre here, and you want one badly ; 
for your National Gallery, which I well remember 
visiting in ’93, is a most wretched affair architec- 
turally.’ 

‘But I want to see rather more of the south 
side of the river, he added, after a pause. ‘I 
should like to ascertain if my lion is still there, I 
recollect that there was some fog about on the 
morning after my arrival at the Savoy in ’93; and 
when I went to the window of my room I noticed 
the mist parting—one mass of vapour ascending 
skyward, while the other still hovered over the 
river. And, in the rent between, I espied a lion, 
poised in mid air. It amused me vastly ; and I 
called my wife, saying to her, “Come and see. 
Here’s the British lion waiting to bid us good- 
day.”’ 

We went to the end of the bridge and thence 
espied the lion which surmounts the brewery of 
50 
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that name. M. Zola recognised it immediately. 
Desmoulin would then have led us Strandward ; 
but the Strand, said I, was about the most 
dangerous thoroughfare in all London for those 
who wished to escape recognition; so we went 
back over the bridge and again down the Waterloo 
road. 

‘TI should very much like to send a line to Paris 
to-day to stop letters from going to the Grosvenor,’ 
said M. Zola. ‘Is there any place hereabouts 
where I could write a note ?’ 

This question perplexed me, for the numerous 
facilities for letter-writing which are supplied by 
the cafés of Paris are conspicuously absent in 
London; and this I explained to M. Zola. A 
postage stamp may often be procured at a public- 
house, but only now and again can one there 
obtain ink and paper. However, I thought we 
might as well try the saloon bar of the York Hotel, 
which abuts on that famous ‘ Poverty Corner,’ so 
much frequented by ladies and gentlemen of the 
‘ halls” when, sorely against their inclinations, they 
are ‘resting.’ 

It was Thursday afternoon; still there were 
several disconsolate-looking individuals lounging 
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about the corner ; and in the saloon bar we found 
some fourteen or fifteen loudly dressed men and 
women typical of the spot. I forget what I 
ordered for Desmoulin and myself, but M. Zola, I 
know imbibed, mainly for the good of the house, 
‘a small lemon plain. Then we ascertained that 
the young lady at the bar had neither stamps, nor 
paper, nor envelopes, and so we were again in a 
quandary. Fortunately I recollected a little 
stationer’s shop in the York Road, and leaving 
the others in the saloon bar, I went in search of 
the requisite materials. 

When I returned [ found the master an object 
of general attention. His extremely prosperous 
appearance, his white billycock, his jewellery, and 
so forth, coupled with the circumstance that he 
conversed in French with Desmoulin, had led 
some of those present to imagine that he was a 
Continental music-hall director on the look out for 
English ‘ artists.’ 

Again and again 1 noticed, as it were, a 
‘hungry’ glance in his direction ; and when, after 
procuring an inkstand from over the bar, I had 
ensconced him in a corner, where he was able 
after a fashion to pen his correspondence, a viva- 
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cious and, it seemed to me, somewhat bibulous 
gentleman in a check suit sidled up to where I 
stood and introduced himself in that easy way 
which repeated ‘drops’ of ‘Mountain Dew’ are 
apt to engender. 

‘Ah!’ said he, after a few pointless remarks, 
‘your friend is over here on business, eh? Right 
thing, splendid thing. It’s only by looking round 
that one can get real tip-top novelties. Oh! I 
know Paree and the bouleywards well enough. I 
was on at the Follee Bergey only a few years ago 
myself. A good place that—pays well, eh? I 
shouldn't at all mind taking a trip across the 
water again. There’s nothing like a change, you 
know. Sets a man up, eh?’ 

Then mysteriously—lifting his forefinger and 
lowering his voice, ‘ Now. your friend wants “ talent,” 
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eh? Real, genuine “talent I could put him 
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in the way 
But I interposed : ‘ You’ve applied to the wrong 
shop, I said by way of a joke; ‘my friend has all 
the talent he requires. He’s quite full up.’ 
A sorrowful look came over the angular features 
of the gentleman in the check suit. ‘It’s like my 
luck,’ said he; ‘there was a fellow over from 
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Amsterdam the other day, but he’d only take 
girls, I think the Continental line’s pretty nigh 
played out.’ 

He heaved a sigh and glanced in the direction 
of his empty glass. Then, seeing that the novelist 
and Desmoulin were rising to join me, he whispered 
hurriedly, ‘7 say, guv’'nor, you havewt got a tanner 
you could spare, have you ?’ 

I had foreseen the request; nevertheless I 
pressed a few coppers into his hand and then 
hurried out after my wards. 

Though it was still early we decided to start at 
once for Wimbledon. The master, I thought, 
might like to see a little of the place pending 
Wareham’s arrival. 

The journey through Lambeth, Vauxhall, and 
Queen’s Road is not calculated to give the in- 
telligent foreigner a particularly favourable impres- 
sion of London. Still M. Zola did not at first find 
the surroundings very much worse than those one 
observes on leaving Paris by the Northern or 
Eastern lines. But as the train went on and on 
and much the same scene appeared on either hand 
he began to wonder when it would all end. 

On approaching Clapham Junction a sea of 
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roofs is to be seen on the right stretching away 
through Battersea to the Thames; while on the 
left a huge wave of houses ascends the acclivity 
known, I believe, as Lavender Hill. And at the 
sight of all the mean, dusty streets, lined with little 
houses of uniform pattern, each close pressed to the 
other—at the frequently recurring glimpses of 
squalor and shabby gentility—-M. Zola exploded. 

‘It is awful!’ he said. 

We were alone in our compartment, and he 
looked first from one window and then from the 
other. Next came a torrent of questions: Why 
were the houses so small? Why were they all so 
ugly and so much alike? What classes of people 
lived in them? Why were the roads so dusty? 
Why was there such a litter of fragments of paper 
lying about everywhere? Were those streets never 
watered? Was there noscavengers’ service? And 
then aremark: ‘ Yousee that house, it looks fairly 
clean and neat in front. But there! look at the 
back-yard—all rubbish and poverty! One notices 
that again and again !’ 

We passed Clapham Junction, pursuing our 
journey through the cutting which intersects 
Wandsworth Common. ‘Well, I said, ‘you may 
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take it that, except as regards the postal and police 
services, you are now out of London proper.’ 

Presently, indeed, we emerged from the cutting, 
and fields were seen on either hand. One could 
breathe at last. But as we approached Earlsfield 
Station all M. Zola’s attention was given to a long 
row of low-lying houses whose yards and gardens 
extend to the railway line Now and again a trim 
patch of ground was seen ; here, too, there was a 
little glass-house, there an attempt at an arbour. 
But litter and rubbish were only too often 
apparent. 

‘This, I suppose, said the novelist, ‘is what 
you call a London slum invading the country? 
You tell me that only a part of the dourgeorsze cares 
for flats, and that among the lower middle class 
and the working class each family prefers to rent 
its own little house. Is this for the sake of privacy ? 
If so, I see no privacy here. Leaving out the 
question of being overlooked from passing trains, 
observe the open four-foot fences which separate 
one garden or yard from the other There is no 
privacy at all! To me the manner in which your 
poorer classes are housed in the suburbs, packed 
closely together in flimsy buildings, where every 
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sound can be heard, suggests a form of socialism 
—communism, or perhaps rather the phalansterian 
system.’ 

But Earlsfield was already passed, and we were 
reaching Wimbledon. Here M. Zola’s impressions 
changed. True, he did not have occasion to 
perambulate what he would doubtless have called 
the ‘ phalansterian ’ streets of new South Wimble- 
don. I spared him the sight of the chess-board of 
bricks and mortar into which the speculative 
builder has turned acre after acre north of Merton 
High Street. But the Hill Road, the Broadway, 
the Worple Road, and the various turnings that 
climb towards the Ridgeway pleased him. And 
he commented very favourably on the shops in the 
Broadway and the Hill Road, which in the waning 
sunshine still looked gay and bright. At every 
moment he stopped to examine something. Such 
displays of fruit, and fish, poultry, meat, and pro- 
visions of all kinds ; the drapers’ windows all aglow 
with summer fabrics, and those of the jewellers 
coruscating with gold and gems. Then the public- 
houses—dignified by the name of hotels, though I 
explained that they had no hotel accommodation 
—bespoke all the wealth of a powerful trade. 
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There was an imposing bank, too, and a stylish 
carriage builder’s, with furniture shops, stationers, 
pastrycooks, hairdressers, ironmongers, and so 
forth, whose displays testified to the prosperity of 
the town. Again and again did M. Zola express 
the opinion that these Wimbledon shops were by 
far superior to such as one would find ina French 
town of corresponding size and at a similar distance 
from the capital. 

We sauntered up and down the Hill Road, 
looking in at the Free Library on our way. Then, 
on passing the Alexandra Road, I explained to 
Desmoulin that he would sleep there, at No. 20, 
where Wareham has a local office and where his 
managing clerk, Everson by name, resides. 

The arrangement with Wareham had been con- 
cluded so precipitately that, to spare him unneces- 
sary trouble at home, we had arranged to dine 
that evening at a local restaurant—in fact, the 
only restaurant possessed by Wimbledon. Ware- 
ham was to join us there. The proprietor, Mr. 
Genoni, is of foreign origin, but Wareham knowing 
him personally had assured me that even should 
he suspect our friend’s identity his discretion 
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might readily be relied upon. And so the sequel 
proved. During our repast, however, I felt a little 
doubtful about one of the waiters who knew French, 
and I therefore cautioned M. Zola and M. Des- 
moulin to be as reticent as possible. 

After dinner we adjourned to Wareham’s house 
in Prince’s Road, where Mrs. Wareham gave the 
travellers the most cordial of welcomes. The con- 
versation was chiefly confined to the question of 
finding some suitable place where M. Zola might 
settle down for his term of exile. He, himself, 
was so taken with what he had seen of Wimbledon 
that he suggested renting a furnished house there. 
This seemed a trifle dangerous, both to Wareham 
and myself; but the novelist was not to be gain- 
said; and as Wareham, in anticipation of his 
services being required, had made special arrange- 
ments to give M. Zola most of his time on the 
morrow, we arranged to see some house agents, 
engage a landau, and drive round to visit such 
places as might seem suitable. 

It was nearly half-past eleven when I left 
Wareham’s to escort Desmoulin to the Alexandra 
Road. I there left him in charge of his host, Mr. 
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Everson, and then turning (by way of a short cut) 
into the Lover’s Walk, which the South Western 
Railway Company so considerately provides for 
amorous Wimbledonians, I hurried homeward, 
wondering what the morrow would bring forth. 
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IT will be obvious to all readers of this narrative 
that from the moment M. Zola left Paris, and 
throughout his sojourn in London and _ its 
immediate neighbourhood, there was little if any 
skill shown in the matter of keeping his move- 
ments secret. In point of fact, blunder upon 
blunder was committed. A first mistake was 
made in going to an hotel like the Grosvenor ; 
a second in openly promenading some of the most 
frequented of the London streets ; and a third in 
declining to make the slightest alteration with 
regard to personal appearance. Again, although 
press of circumstances rendered departure for 
Wimbledon a necessity, as it was imperative to 
get M. Zola out of London at once, this change 
of quarters was in the end scarcely conducive to 
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secrecy. A good many Wimbledonians were 
aware of my connection with M. Zola, and even if 
he were not personally recognised by them, the 
circumstance of a French gentleman of striking 
appearance being seen in my company was fated 
to arouse suspicion. My home is but a mile or so 
from the centre of Wimbledon, and M. Zola’s pro- 
posal to make that locality his place of sojourn 
seemed to me such a dangerous course that when 
I returned to Wareham’s house on the morning of 
Friday, July 22, 1 was determined to oppose it, in 
the master’s own interests, as vigorously as might 
be possible. 

However, I found Messrs. Zola and Desmoulin 
ready to start for an inspection of such furnished 
houses as might seem suitable for their accommo- 
dation ; and nothing urged either by Wareham or 
by myself could turn them from their purpose. So 
the four of us took our seats in the landau which 
had been ordered, and were soon driving in the 
direction of Wimbledon Park, where stood the 
first of the eligible residences entered in the books 
of a local house agent. The terms for these 
houses varied, if I recollect rightly, from four to 
seven guineas a week, Some we did not trouble 
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to enter; others, however, were carefully in- 
spected. 

Nothing in the way of a terrace house would 
suit; for M. Zola was not yet a phalansterian. 
And in like way he objected to the semi-detached 
viilas. He wished to secure a somewhat retired 
place, girt with foliage and thus screened from the 
observation of neighbours and passers-by. The 
low garden railings and fences usually met with 
were by no means to his taste. The flimsy party 
walls of the semi-detached villas, through which 
every sound so swiftly passes, were equally objec- 
tionable to him. And I must say that I viewed 
with some little satisfaction his dislike for several 
of the houses which we visited ; for this made it 
the easier to dissuade him from his plan of fixing 
his abode in Wimbledon, where, unless he should 
rigidly confine himself within doors, it was certain 
that his presence would be known before a week 
was over. 

There were, however, some houses which the 
master found to his liking; and here he lingered 
awhile, inspecting the rooms, taking stock of the 
furniture, examining the engravings and water- 
colours on the walls, and viewing the trim gardens 
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with visible satisfaction. One place, a large house 
in one of the precipitous roads leading from the 
Ridgeway to the Worple Road, was, perhaps, 
rather too open for ~his requirements, but its 
appointments were perfect, and at his bidding I 
plied the lady of the house with innumerable 
questions about plate, linen, and garden produce, 
the servants she offered to leave behind her, and so 
forth. She was a tall and stately dame, with silver 
hair and a soft musical voice—a perfect type of the 
old marquzse, such as one sees portrayed at times 
on the boards of the Comédie Frangaise, and after 
I had acted as interpreter for a quarter of an hour 
or so, she suddenly turned upon the master and, 
to the surprise of all of us, addressed him in perfect 
French. It was this which broke the spell. 
Though M. Zola was taken aback, he responded 
politely enough, and the conversation went on in 
French for some minutes, but I could already tell 
that he had renounced his intention of renting the 
house. When we drove away, after promising the 
lady a decisive answer within a day or two, he said 
to me: 

‘That would never do. The lady’s French was 
too good. She looked at me rather suspiciously 
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too. She would soon discover my identity. She 
has. probably heard of me already.’ 

‘Who hasn’t ?’ I responded with a laugh. And 
once again I brought forward the objections that 
occurred to me with respect to the plan of remain- 
ing at Wimbledon. It was a centre of Roman 
Catholic activity. There was a Jesuit college 
there, numbering both French ‘professors and 
French pupils. Moreover, several French families 
resided in Wimbledon, and with some of them I 
was myself acquainted. Then also the population 
included a good many literary men, journalists, 
and others who took an interest in the Dreyfus 
case. And, finally, the town was far too near to 
London to be in anywise a safe hiding-place. 

Nevertheless, M. Zola only abandoned his 
intentions with regret. In that bright sunshiny 
weather there was an attractive je me sais guoz about 
Wimbledon which charmed him. Not that it was 
in his estimation an ideal place. The descents 
from the hill and the Ridgeway (though he admired 
the beautiful views they afforded, stretching as far 
as Norwood) appalled him from certain practical 
standpoints, and he was never weary of expatiating 
on the pluck of the girls who cycled so boldly and 
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gracefully from the hill crest to the lower parts of 
the town. Here it may be mentioned that M. Zola 
has become reconciled to the skirt as a cycling 
garment. Once upon a time he was an uncom- 
promising partisan of ‘rationals’ and ‘bloomers,’ a 
warm adherent of the views which Lady Harberton 
and her friends uphold. But sojourn in England 
has changed all that—at least so far as the English 
type of girl is concerned. Those who have read 
his novel, ‘ Paris, may remember that he therein 
ascribed the following remarks to his heroine— 
Marie: ‘Ah! there is nothing like rationals! To 
think that some women are so foolish and obstinate 
as to wear skirts when they cycle! ... To think 
that women have a unique opportunity of putting 
themselves at their ease and releasing their limbs 
from prison, and yet won’t do so! If they fancy 
they look the prettier in short skirts, like school- 
girls, they are vastly mistaken. . .. Skirts are 
rank heresy.’ 

Well, so far as Englishwomen are concerned, 
M. Zola himself has become a heretic. ‘ Rationals,’ 
he has more than once said to me of recent times, 
‘are not suited to the lithe and somewhat spare 
figure of the average English girl. Moreover, I 
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doubt if there is a costumier in England who 
knows how to cut “rationals” properly. Such 
women as I have seen in rationals in England 
looked to me horrible. They had not the proper 
figure for the garment, and the garment itself was 
badly made. For rationals to suit a woman, her 
figure should be of the happy medium, neither too 
slim nor over-developed. Now the great bulk of 
your girls are extremely slim, and appear in skirts 
to advantage. In cycling, moreover, they carry 
themselves much better than the majority of 
Frenchwomen do. They sit their machines grace- 
fully, and the skirt, instead of being a mere bundle 
of stuff, falls evenly and fittingly like a necessary 
adjunct—the drapery which is needed to complete 
and set off the exsemble.’ 

At the same time, the master does not cry 
‘haro’ on the ‘bloomer.’ It is admirably suited, 
he maintains, to the average Frenchwoman, who 
is more inclined to a reasonable plumpness than 
her English sister. ‘The skirt to England,’ says he, 
‘the bloomer to France.’ The whole question is one 
of physique and latitude. The Esquimaux lady 
would look ungainly and feel uncomfortable if she 
exchanged her moose furs for the wisp of calico 
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which is patronised by the lady of Senegal ; and in 
the like way the Englishwoman is manifestly 
ungainly and uncomfortable when she borrows the 
breeches of the Parisienne. 

This digression may seem to carry one away 
from Wimbledon, but I should mention that many 
of the points enunciated were touched upon by 
M. Zola for the first time, while we postponed 
further house-hunting to drive over Wimbledon 
Common. The historic mill, and Czsar’s Camp, 
and the picturesque meres were all viewed before 
the horses’ heads were turned to the town once 
more. 

By this time the master had come to the con- 
clusion that however pleasant Wimbledon might 
be, it was no fit place for him, and that his best 
course would be to pitch his tent ‘far from gay 
cities and the ways of men.’ Within a few hours 
I had some proof of the wisdom of his decision, 
and a week had not elapsed before I found that 
M. Zola’s sojourn at Wimbledon had become 
known to a variety of people. Mr. Genoni, the 
restaurateur, had been one of the first to identify 
him ; but, as he explained to me, he was no spy or 
betrayer, and whatever he might think of the 
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Dreyfus business—he was a reader of that anti- 
Revisionist print the ‘Petit Journal’—M. Zola’s 
secret was, he assured me, quite safe in his hands, 
But, independently of Mr. Genoni, the secret soon 
became @e secret de Polichinelle. A French resident 
in Wimbledon recognised M. Zola as he stood one 
day by the railway bridge admiring some fair 
cyclists. Then a gentleman connected with the 
local Petty Sessions court espied him in my 
company, and shrewdly guessed his identity. 
Subsequently a local hairdresser, an Englishman, 
but one well acquainted with Paris and Parisian 
matters, ‘spotted’ him in the Hill Road. Others 
followed suit, and at last one afternoon a member 
of the ‘Globe’ staff called upon me and supplied 
me with such circumstantial particulars that I 
could not possibly deny the accuracy of his 
information. But M. Zola had then left 
Wimbledon, and thus I was able to fence with my 
visitor and inform him that, even if the novelist 
had ever been in the town, he was not there at 
that time. 

It had been arranged that some of the leading 
London house agents should be written to, with 
the view of securing some secluded country house, 
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preferably in Surrey, and on the South Western 
line ; but the question was, where, in the mean- 
while, could M. Zola be conveniently installed ? 
Having left England in the year 1865, and apart 
from a few brief sojourns in London, having 
remained abroad till 1886, my knowledge of my 
native land is very slight indeed. Years spent in 
foreign countries have made me a stay-at-home— 
one who nowadays buries himself in his little 
London suburb, going to town as seldom as 
possible, and without need of country or seaside 
trip, since at Merton, where I live, there are 
green fields all around one and every vivifying 
breeze that can be wished for. Thus I was the 
worst person in the world to take charge of M. 
Zola and pilot him safely to a haven of refuge. 
Fortunately, Mr. Wareham knows his way 
about, as the saying goes, and his cycling experi- 
ences proved very useful. He suggested that 
until a house could be secured, M. Zola should 
be installed at a country hotel ; and he mentioned 
two or three places which seemed to him of the 
right character. One of these was Oatlands Park ; 
and Wareham, who, although a solicitor, claims to 


have some little poetry in his nature, waxed so 
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enthusiastic over the charms of Oatlands and 
neighbouring localities, that both M. Zola and 
M. Desmoulin, fervent admirers of scenery as they 
are, became curious to visit this leafy district 
of Surrey, where, as will be remembered, King 
Louis Philippe spent his last years of life and 
exile, 

One afternoon, then, I started with Messrs. 
Zola and Desmoulin for Walton, from which 
station the Oatlands Park Hotel is most con- 
veniently reached. A Gladstone bag had now 
replaced the master’s newspaper parcel, and as M. 
Desmoulin’s dressing-case was as large as a valise; 
there was at least some semblance of luggage. I 
fully realised that it was hardly the correct thing 
to present oneself at Oatlands Park and ask for 
rooms there er abruptio; as with hostelries of that 
class it is usual for one to write and secure 
accommodation beforehand. However, there was 
no time for this; and we decided to run the risk 
of finding the hotel ‘full up,’ particularly as Ware- 
ham had informed us that in such a case we might 
secure a temporary billet at one or another of the 
smaller hotels of Walton or Weybridge. Thus we 


went our way at all hazards, and during the journey 
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I devised a little story for the benefit of the manager 
at Oatlands Park. 

That gentleman, as I had surmised, was a trifle 
astonished at our appearance. But I told him that 
my friends were a couple of French artists, who 
had been spending a few weeks in London ‘ doing | 
the lions’ there, and who had heard of the charm- 
ing scenery around Oatlands, and wished to view 
it, and possibly make a few sketches. And, at the 
same time, a solicitor’s recommendation being of 
some value, since it might mean a good many 
future customers, I handed the manager one of 
Wareham’s cards. There was, I remember, 
some little difficulty at first in obtaining rooms, 
for the hotel was nearly full; but everything 
ended satisfactorily. 

I may mention, perhaps, that in describing 
Messrs. Zola and Desmoulin as French artists, I 
had at least told half the truth. M. Fernand 
Desmoulin is, of course, well known in the French 
art world; and, moreover, he had already spoken 
to me of purchasing a water-colour outfit for the 
very purpose of sketching, as I had stated. Then, 
too, M. Zola first distinguished himself in literature 
as an art critic, the defender of Manet, the champion 
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of the school of the ‘open air.’ And if he made 
no sketches whilst he remained at Oatlands he at 
least took several photographs. Sapient critics 
will stop me here with the oft-repeated dictum 
that photography is not art. But however 
that may be, so’ many painters nowadays have 
recourse to the assistance of photography that 
M. Zola’s ‘snap-shotting’ largely helped to bear 
out the account which I had given of him at 


the hotel. 


Oatlands Park is a large pile standing on the 


site of a magnificent palace built by Henry VIII. 
Anne of Denmark, wife of James I., resided there, 
and Henrietta Maria there gave birth to the Duke 
of Gloucester, the brother of our second Charles 
and second James. The palace was almost 
entirely destroyed during the Civil Wars, and 
subsequently the property passed in turn to 


Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans; Herbert, the admiral, — 


first Earl of Torrington ; and Henry, seventh Earl 
of Lincoln. A descendant of the last-named sold 
the estate to Frederick, Duke of York, the son of 
George IIT. and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army. Soon afterwards the house at Oatlands 
was destroyed by fire, and the prince erected a 
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new building, some portions of which are incor- 
porated in the present hostelry. A pathetic 
interest attaches to those remains of York House. 
Within those walls were spent many of the honey- 
moon hours of a fair and virtuous princess, one 
whose early death plunged England into the 
deepest grief it had known for centuries; there 
she conceived the child who in the ordinary course 
of nature might have become King of Great 
Britain. But the babe, so anxiously awaited by 
the whole nation (there was no Princess Victoria 
at that time) proved stillborn ; and of the unhappy 
‘mother of a moment,’ Byron wrote in immortal 
lines : 
Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ; 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes ; in the dust 


The fair-hair’d Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions ! 


I am bound to add that the tragic story of 
the Princess Charlotte was not that which most 
appealed to M. Zola’s feelings at Oatlands Park. 
Nor was he particularly impressed by the far- 
famed grotto which the hotel handbook states 
‘has no parallel in the world. The grotto, an 


artificial affair, the creation of which is due to a 
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Duke of Newcastle, whom it cost 40,000/, besides 
giving employment to three men for twenty years, 
consists of numerous chambers and _ passages, 
whose walls are inlaid with coloured spars, shells, 
coral, ammonites, and crystals. This work is 
ingenious enough, but when one enters a _ bath- 
room and finds a stuffed alligator there, keeping 
company with a statue of Venus and a terra-cotta 
of the infant Hercules, one is apt to remember 
how perilously near the ridiculous is to the 
sublime. 

Ridiculous also to some minds may seem the 
Duchess of York’s dog and monkey cemetery, in 
which half a hundred of that lady’s canine and 
simian pets lie buried with headstones to their 
tombs commemorating their virtues. This 
cemetery, however, greatly commended itself to 
M. Zola, who, as some may know, is a rare lover 
of animals. Among the various distinctions ac- 
corded to him in happier times by his compatriots 
there is none that he has ever prized more highly 
than the diploma of honour he received from the 
French ‘Society for the Protection. of Animals, 
and I believe that one of the happiest moments 


he ever knew was when, as Government delegate 
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at a meeting of that society, he fastened a gold 
medal on the bosom of a blushing little shepherdess, 
a certain Mlle. Camelin, of Trionne, in Upper 
Burgundy, a girl of sixteen, who, at the peril of 
her life, had engaged a ravenous wolf in single 
combat, killed him, and thereby saved her flock. 
And M. Zola’s books teem with his love of 
animals. During his long exile one of the few 
requests addressed to him from France, to which 
he inclined a favourable ear, was an appeal on 
behalf of a new journal devoted to the interests 
of the animal world. To this he could not refuse 
his patronage, and he gave it enthusiastically, 
well knowing how much remains to be accom- 
plished in inculcating among the masses such 
affection and patience as are rightful with regard 
to those dumb creatures who serve man so well. 
The Duchess of York’s cemetery reminded 
him of his own. Below his house at Médan a 
green islet rises from the Seine. This he pur- 
chased some years ago, and there all his favourites 
have since been buried : an old horse, a goat, and 
several dogs. During his exile a fresh interment 
took place in this island cemetery, that of his 
last canine favourite, the poor ‘Chevalier de Perlin- 
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pinpin,’ who, after vainly fretting for his absent 
master, died at last of sheer grief and loneliness. 
Those only can understand Emile Zola who have 
seen him as I saw him then, bowed down with 
sorrow, distraught, indifferent to all else, both the 
weightiest personal interests and the very triumph 
of the cause he had championed ; and this because 
his pet dog had pined away for him, and was 
beyond all possibility of succour. It was of course 
a passing weakness with him ; such weakness as 
may fall upon a man of kindly heart. In Zola’s 
case it came, however, almost like a last blow 
amidst the sorrow and loneliness of the exile 
which he was enduring in silence for the sake of 


his much-loved country. 
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STILL AT OATLANDS 


For a time, at all events, Messrs. Zola and 
Desmoulin found themselves in fairly pleasant 
quarters ; they could stroll about the gardens at 
Oatlands or along the umbrageous roads of 
Walton, or beside the pretty reaches of the 
Thames, amidst all desirable quietude. After all 
his worries the master needed complete mental 
rest, and he laughed at his friend’s repeated 
appeals for newspapers. 

At that period I procured a few French 
journals every time I went to town and posted 
them to Oatlands, where they were eagerly conned 
by M. Desmoulin, on whom the Dreyfus fever was 
as strong as ever. But M. Zola during the first 
fortnight of his exile did not once cast eyes 
upon a newspaper, and the only information he 
obtained respecting passing events was such as 
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Desmoulin or myself imparted to him. And in 
this he evinced little interest. Half of it, he said, 
was absolutely untrue, and the other half was of 
no importance. There is certainly much force 
and truth in this curtly-worded opinion as applied 
to the contents of certain Paris journals. 

However, communications were now being 
opened up between the master and his Paris 
friends, and every few days Wareham or myself 
had occasion to go to Oatlands. There were 
sundry false alarms, too, through strangers calling 
at Wareham’s office, and now and again my 
sudden appearance at the hotel threw Messrs. 
Zola and Desmoulin into anxiety. In other re- 
spects their life was quiet enough. The people 
staying at Oatlands were, on the whole, a much 
less inquisitive class than those whom one had 
found at the Grosvenor. There were various 
honeymoon-making couples, who were far too busy 
feasting their eyes on one another to pay much 
attention to the two French artists. Then, also, 
the family people gave time to the superintendence 
of their sons and daughters; whilst the old folks 
only seemed to care for a leisurely stroll about 
the grounds, followed by long spells of book or 
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newspaper reading, under the shelter of tree or 
sunshade. 

Moreover the exiles saw little of the other 
inmates of the hotel, excepting at the table White 
dinner. M. Zola then brought his faculties of 
observation into play, and after the lapse of a few 
days he informed me that he was astonished at the 
ease and frequency with which some English girls 
raised their wine-glasses to their lips. It upset all 
his ideas of propriety to see young ladies of 
eighteen tossing off their Moselle and their cham- 
pagne as to the manner born. In France the 
daughter who is properly trained contents herself 
with water just coloured by the addition of a little 
Bordeaux or Burgundy. And the contrast between 
this custom and incidents which M. Zola noticed 
at Oatlands—and to which he once or twice called 
my attention—made a deep impression on him. 

The people staying at the hotel were certainly 
all of agood class. There were several well-known 
names in the register ; and knowing how much has 
» been written on the happy decrease of drinking 
habits ‘in the upper middle-class of England,’ I 
was myself slightly surprised at what was pointed 
out to me. When M. Zola discovered, too, that 
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sundry gentlemen—leaving wine to their wives and 
daughters— were addicted to drinking whisky with 
their meals, he was yet more astonished, for he 
claims that in France nowadays, greatly as the 
consumption of alcohol has increased among the 
masses, it has declined almost to vanishing point 
among people with any claim to culture. On this 
matter, however, I reminded him that wine was 
often expensive in England, that beer disagreed 
with many people, and that some who felt the need 
of a stimulant were thus driven to whisky and 
water. 

When the master and Desmoulin wandered 
down to the Thames towing-path, they found fresh 
food for observation and comment among the 
boating fraternity. With some gay parties were 
damsels whose disregard for decorum was strongly 
reminiscent of Asniéres and Joinville-le-Pont ; and 
it was slightly embarrassing to stroll near the river 
in the evening, when at every few yards one found 
young couples exchanging kisses in the shadows 
of the trees. After all it was surprise rather than 
embarrassment which the exiles experienced, for 
they had scarcely imagined that English training 
was conducive to such public endearments. 
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At a later stage a bicycle was procured for the 
master, and he was then able to extend his sphere 
of observation ; but in the earlier days at Oatlands 
his rambles were confined to the vicinity of Walton 
and Weybridge. At the latter village he laid in a 
fresh stock of linen, and was soon complaining of 
the exiguous proportions of English shirts. The 
Frenchman, it should be remembered, is a man of 
many gestures, and desires all possible freedom of 
action for his arms. His shirt is cut accordingly, 
and a superabundance rather than a deficiency of 
material in length as well as breadth is the result. 
But the English shirt-maker proceeds upon dif- 
ferent lines ; he always seems afraid of wasting a 
few inches of longcloth, and thus if the ordinary 
ready-made shirt on sale at shops of the average 
class is dressy-looking enough, it is also often 
supremely uncomfortable to those who like their 
ease. Such, at least, was the master’s experience ; 
and in certain respects, said he, the English shirt 
was not only uncomfortable, but indecorous as 
well. This astonished him with a nation which 
claimed to show so much regard for the pro- 
prieties. 

The desire to clothe himself according to his 
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wont became so keen that M. Desmoulin decided 
to make an expedition to Paris. All this time 
Mme. Zola had remained alone at the house in the 
Rue de Bruxelles, outside which, as at Médan 
(where the Zolas have their country residence), 
detectives were permanently stationed. Mme. 
Zola was shadowed wherever she went, the idea, 
of course, being that she would promptly follow 
her husband abroad. She had, however, ample 
duties to discharge in Paris. At the same time she 
much wished to send her husband a trunkful of 
clothes as well as the materials for a new book he 
had planned, in order that he might have some 
occupation in his sorrow and loneliness. 

Most people are by this time aware that 
M. Zola’s gospel is work. In diligent study and 
composition he finds some measure of solace for 
every trouble. At times it is hard for him to take 
up the pen, but he forces himself to do so, and an 
hour later he has largely banished sorrow and 
anxiety, and at times has even dulled physical 
pain. He himself, heavy hearted as he was when 
the first novelty of his strolls round Oatlands had 
worn off, felt that he must have something to 
do, and was therefore well pleased at the prospect 
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of receiving the materials for his new book, 
‘ Fécondité.’ 

At that date he certainly did not imagine that 
the whole of this work would be written in England, 
that his exile would drag on month after month till 
winter would come and spring return, followed once 
more by summer. In those days we used to say: 
‘It will all be over in a fortnight, or three weeks, 
or a month at the latest ; and again and again did 
our hopes alternately collapse and revive. Thus 
the few chapters of ‘ Fécondité, which he thought 
he might be able to pen in England, multiplied 
and multiplied till they at last became thirty— 
the entire work. 

It was M. Desmoulin who brought the necessary 
materials—memoranda, cuttings, and a score of 
scientific works—from Paris. And at the same 
time he had a trunk with him full of clothes which 
had been smuggled in small parcels out of M. Zola’s 
house, carried to the residence of a friend, and 
there properly packed. Desmoulin also brought a 
hand camera, which likewise proved very acceptable 
to the master, and enabled him to take many little 
photographs—almost a complete pictorial record 
of his English experiences. 
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During Desmoulin’s absence the master re- 
mained virtually alone at Oatlands, and as he still 
cared nothing for newspapers I sent him a few 
books from my shelves, and, among others, 
Stendhal’s ‘La Chartreuse de Parme.’ He wrote 
me afterwards: ‘I am very grateful to you for the 
books you sent. Now that I am utterly alone they 
enabled me to spend a pleasant day yesterday. I 
am reading “ La Chartreuse.” I am without news 
from France. If you hear of anything really 
serious pray let me know it.’ 

By this time proper arrangements had been 
made with regard to M. Zola’s correspondence. 
His exact whereabouts were kept absolutely secret 
even from his most intimate friends. Everybody, 
his wife and Maitre Labori also, addressed their 
letters to Wareham’s office in Bishopsgate Street. 
Here the correspondence was enclosed in a large 
envelope and redirected to Oatlands. With regard 
to visitors Wareham and I had decided to give 
the master’s address to none. Wareham in- 
tended to take their cards, ascertain their Lon- 
don address, and then refer the matter through 
me to M. Zola. Later on, a regular supply of © 
French newspapers was arranged, and those journals 
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were re-transmitted to the master by Wareham 
or myself. 

On the other hand, I usually addressed M. 
Zola’s letters for him to the house of a trusty friend 
in Paris. This precaution was a necessary one, as 
M. Zola’s handwriting is so extremely characteristic 
and so well known in France. And thus we were 
convinced that any letter arriving in Paris ad- 
dressed by him would immediately be sent to the 
‘Cabinet Noir, where all suspicious correspondence 
is opened by certain officials, who immediately 
report the contents to the Government. 

It has been pretended that of recent years this 
secret service has been abolished ; but such is by 
no means the case. It flourishes to-day in the 
same way as it flourished under the Second Empire, 
when Napoleon III. made a point of acquainting 
himself with the private correspondence of his own 
relatives, his ministers, and his generals. After the 
revolution of September 1870, hundreds of copies 
of more or less compromising letters, covert attacks 
on or criticisms of the Imperial Government, dz//ets- 
doux also between Imperial princes and_ their 
mistresses, and so forth, were found at the Palace 
of the Tuileries; and some of them were even 
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published by a commission nominated by the 
Republican Government. 

Much of the same kind of thing goes on to-day, 
and M. Zola, when in Paris during the earlier 
stages of the Dreyfus case, had made it a point to 
trust no letter of the slightest importance to the 
Postal Service. On one occasion, a short time 
after his arrival in England, we had reason to fear 
that a letter addressed by me to Paris had gone 
astray, and all correspondence on M. Zola’s side 
was thereupon suspended for several days. How- 
ever, the missing letter turned up at last, and from 
that time till the conclusion of the master’s exile 
the arrangements devised between him, Wareham, 
and myself worked without a hitch. 
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VII 


EXCURSIONS AND ALARUMS 


ALREADY at the time of M. Zola’s arrival in 
London I had received a summons to serve upon 
the jury at the July Sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court. I had been excused from service 
on a previous occasion, but this time I had no valid 
excuse to offer, and it followed that I must either 
serve or else pay such a fine as the Common 
Serjeant might direct. There is always a certain 
element of doubt in these matters; and while I 
might perhaps luckily escape service after a day or 
two, on the other hand, I might be kept at the Old 
Bailey for more than a week. At any other time 
I should have accepted my fate without a murmur ; 
but I was greatly worried as to what might befall 
M. Zola during my absence in London, and I more 
than once thought of defaulting and ‘paying up.’ 
But the master would not hear of it. He was now 
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located at Oatlands, and felt sure that he would 
have no trouble there. Moreover, said he, it would 
always be possible for me to run down now and 
again of an evening, dine with him, and attend to 
such little matters as might require my help. 

So, on the Monday morning when the sessions 
opened, I duly repaired to town; and on the 
journey up, I saw in the ‘Daily Chronicle’ the 
announcement of M. Zola’s recent presence at the 
Grosvenor Hotel. This gave me quite a shock. 
So the Press was on the right track at last! Start- 
ing from the Grosvenor Hotel, might not the 
reporters trace the master to Wimbledon, and 
thence to his present retreat? I had no time for 
hesitation. My instructions, moreover, were im- 
perative. For the benefit of M. Zola personally, 
and for the benefit of the whole Dreyfus cause, I 
had orders to deny everything. So I drove to the 
Press Association offices, sent up a contradiction of 
the ‘ Daily Chronicle’s’ statement, and then hurried 
up Ludgate Hill to the Court, where my name was 
soon afterwards called. 

I found myself on the second or third jury got 
together, and that day I was notempanelled. But 
on the morrow I was required to do duty; and 
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between then and the latter part of the week I sat 
upon four or five cases—all crimes of violence, and 
one described in the indictment as murder. This 
position was the more unpleasant for me, as I 
am, by strong conviction, an adversary of capital 
punishment. I absolutely deny the right of society 
to put any man or any woman to death, whatever 
be his or her crime. My proper course then 
seemed to lie in the direction of a public statement, 
which would have created, I suppose, some little 
sensation or scandal ; but happily the prosecuting 
counsel in his very first words abandoned the 
count of murder for that of manslaughter, and I 
was thereby relieved from my predicament. 

The cases on which I sat, and those to which 
I listened while I remained in attendance, need 
not be particularised. I will merely mention that 
they were nearly all due to drink. Mr. Justice 
Lawrance, who sat upon the bench, was visibly 
impressed by the circumstance, to which he more 
than once alluded in his summings up. In one 
case he was so good as to refer to a question, put 
by me from the jury box, as a proper and pertinent 
one, at which I naturally felt vastly complimented. 
On the second or third day, either before the 
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proceedings began or when the Court rose for 
luncheon—I do not exactly remember which—a 
gentleman approached me, and introduced himself 
as a member of the Press. Said he, ‘I have 
been asking Mr. Avory for you. You are Mr. 
Vizetelly, I believe ?’ 

‘That is my name,’ I answered. 

‘Well, I have come to speak to you about M. 
Zola’s presence in England.’ 

I should here mention that, in spite of my 
contradiction of the ‘Chronicle’ story, there re- 
mained some people who had reason to believe 
it. Moreover, it had been more or less confirmed 
by the ‘Morning Leader, and some editors, 
rightly surmising that if M. Zola were in London 
he would very likely be in communication with 
his usual translator, had despatched reporters 
to my house, where my wife had seen them. On 
learning that I was quietly doing jury service at 
the Old Bailey, some had apparently concluded 
that I was not concerned in M. Zola’s movements, 
which, so it happened, was the very conclusion I 
had desired them to arrive at. One gentleman, 
however, not content with his repulse at my house, 
had followed me to the Court. | 
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I answered his inquiries with a variety of 
suggestions, Zola in England, and in London 
too! Well, we had heard that before, said I. 
But was it a probable course for the novelist to 
take? He knew no English, and had but few 
personal friends in England. His portraits, how- 
ever, werein several shops and in many newspapers. 
And only a few years previously he had been seen 
by a thousand English pressmen and others. So 
would he not be liable to recognition almost 
immediately ? Now, the only modern language 
besides French of which M. Zola had any know- 
ledge was Italian. And if I were in his place, I 
said, I should go to Italy—for instance, to one of 
the little towns in the north, whence, if needful, 
one could cross over into Switzerland ; though, of 
course, there was little likelihood that the Italian 
Government would ever surrender the distinguished 
writer to his persecutors. 

Continuing in this strain I gave my _ inter- 
viewer material for a very plausible article, which 
I remember was duly published, and which thus 
helped to divert attention from the right scent. 

At the week-end, having given considerable 
time to jury duties, I was compelled to spend 
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Saturday morning in London on business, and in 
the afternoon I allowed myself a few hours’ relaxa- 
tion. Reaching Wimbledon about eight in the 
evening I called on Wareham, who received me 
with a great show of satisfaction ; for, said he, my 
services had been required for some hours past 
and nobody had known where I might be. That 
day, it seemed, just before Wareham had left his 
Bishopsgate Street office, he had received a visit 
from a most singular-looking little Frenchman, 
who had presented one of Maitre Labori’s visiting 
cards and requested an interview with M. Zola. 
Questioned as to his business, the only explanation 
he would give was that he had with him a docu- 
ment in a sealed envelope which he must place 
in M. Zola’s own hands. Wareham had wired to 
me on the matter, but owing to my absence from 
home had of course received no reply. Then, on 
reaching Wimbledon, he had called on me and 
found me out. And, finally, he had gone down to 
Oatlands and had there seen M. Zola, who had 
handed him a note authorising Maitre Labori’s 
messenger to call at the hotel on the morrow. 
However, the messenger and his manners had 


seemed very suspicious to Wareham—as, indeed, 
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they afterwards seemed to me—and the question 
arose, was he a genuine envoy, was the writing on 
Maitre Labori’s card perchance a forgery, and what 
was the document in a sealed envelope which was 
to be handed to nobody but M. Zola himself? 
Well, said I at a guess, perhaps it is a copy of the 
Versailles judgment, and this is simply an impudent 
attempt to serve it. 

Wareham still had Zola’s note in his possession, 
and we resolved to go to town that evening to 
interview the messenger and extract from him 
some decisive proof of his dona fides before allow- 
ing matters to go any further. 

The envoy’s address was the Salisbury Hotel, 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, which I thought 
a curious one, being in the very centre of the 
London newspaper district; and all the way up 
to town my suspicions of having to do with a 
‘plant’ steadily increased. It was quite ten 
o’clock when we reached the hotel, and on inquir- 
ing for our party we found that he had gone to 
bed. 

‘Well, said Wareham, sharply, ‘he must be 
roused. We must see him at once.’ 

1 spoke to the same effect, and the hotel 
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servants looked rather surprised. I have an idea 
that they fancied we had come to arrest the man. 

In about ten minutes he was brought down- 
stairs. His appearance was most unprepossessing. 
He was very short, with a huge head and a 
remarkable shock of coal-black hair. Having 
hastily risen from bed, he had retained his 
pyjamas, but a long frock-coat hung nearly to his 
slippers, and in one hand he carried a pair of 
gloves, and in the other a huge eccentric silk hat 
of the true chimney-pot type. These were details, 
and one might have passed them over. But the 
man’s face was sadly against him. He had the 
slyest eyes I have ever seen; that peculiar shifty 
glance which invariably sets one against an 
individual. And thus I became more and more 
convinced that we had to deal with some piece of 
trickery. 

We entered the smoking-room where the gas 
was burning low. A gentleman stopping at the 
hotel was snoring in solitary state in one of the 
arm-chairs. Reaching a table near a window we 
sat down and at once engaged in battle. 

‘IT have not brought you a definite answer,’ 
said Wareham to the envoy, ‘but this gentleman 
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is in M. Zola’s confidence, and wishes further proof 
of your bona fides before allowing you to see 
M. Zola.’ 

Then I took up the tale, now in French, now 
in English, for the envoy spoke both languages. 
Who was he? I asked. Did he claim to have 
received Labori’s card from Labori himself? What 
was the document in the envelope which he would 
only deliver to M. Zola in person? And he 
replied that he was a diamond-broker. Did I 
know So-and-So and So-and-So of Hatton 
Garden? They knew him well, they did business 
with him ; they could vouch for his honorability. 
But no, I was not acquainted with So-and-So and 
So-and-So. J never bought diamonds. Besides, 
it was ten o'clock on Saturday night, and the 
parties mentioned were certainly not at their 
offices for me to refer to them. 

Afterwards the little envoy began to speak of 
his family connections and his Paris friends, 
mentioning various well-known names. But the 
proofs I desired were not forthcoming ; and when 
he finally admitted that he had not received 
Maitre Labori’s card from that gentleman himself, 
all my suspicions revived, True he added that it 
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had been given him by a well-known Revisionist 
leader to whom Maitre Labori, in a moment of 
emergency, having nobody of his own whom he 
could send abroad, had handed it. 

But what was in the envelope? That was 
the great question. The envoy could or would 
not answer it. He knew nothing certain on 
that point. Then we—Wareham and I—brought 
forward our heavy artillery. We could not allow 
a document to be handed to M. Zola under such 
mysterious conditions. We must see it. But no, 
the envoy had strict instructions to the contrary ; 
he could not show it to us. In that case, we 
rejoined, he might take it back to Paris. He had 
produced no proof of any of his assertions ; for all 
we knew he might have told us a fairy tale, and 
the mysterious document might simply be a copy 
of the much dreaded judgment of Versailles. This 
suggestion produced a visible impression on the 
little man, and for half an hour we sat arguing 
the point. Finally he began to compliment us: 
‘Oh! you guard him well!’ he said. ‘I shall tell 
them all about it when I get back to Paris. But 
you do wrong to distrust me ; J am honourable. I 
am well known in Hatton Garden. I have done 
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business there, ten, twelve years with So-and-So 
and So-and-So. I speak the truth: you may 
believe me.’ 

We shrugged our shoulders. For my part, I 
could not shake off the bad impression which the 
envoy had made on me. The gleams of craft and 
triumph which now and again I had detected in 
his eyes were not to my liking. Assuredly few 
men are responsible for any physical repulsive- 
ness; we cannot all be ‘Belvedere’ Apollos ; but 
then the envoy was not only of the ugly, but also 
the cunning-looking class. Yet a more honourable 
man never breathed. He at last thrust one hand 
into the depths of a capacious inner pocket, pro- 
duced the mysterious envelope, and opened it in 
our presence. It contained simply a long letter 
from Maitre Labori, accompanied by a document 
concerning the prosecution which had been insti- 
tuted with reference to the infamous articles that 
Ernest Judet, of the ‘ Petit Journal, had recently 
written, accusing Zola’s father of theft and em- 
bezzlement whilst he was a wardrobe officer in the 
French Foreign Legion in Algeria. It was needful 
that Zola should see this document, and return it 
by messenger to Paris immediately. 
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The affair in question is still sab judice, and I 
must therefore speak of it with some reticence. 
But all who are interested in M. Zola’s origin and 
career will do well to read the admirable volume 
written by M. Jacques Dhur, and entitled ‘Le Pére 
d@’Emile Zola, which the Société Libre d’Edition 
des Gens de Lettres (30, Rue Laffitte, Paris) 
published a short time ago. This will show them 
how strong are the presumptions that the docu- 
ments cited by Judet in proof of his abominable 
charges are rank forgeries—similar to those of 
Henry and Lemercier-Picard! In this connection 
it afforded me much pleasure to be able to supply 
certain extracts from Francesco Zola’s works at 
the British Museum, showing how subsequent to 
the date at which the novelist’s father is alleged to 
have purloined State money he was received with 
honour by King Louis-Philippe, the Prince de 
Joinville, the Minister of War, and other high 
personages of the time—incidents which all tend 
to establish the falsity of the accusations by which 
Judet, in his venomous spite and malignity, hoped 
to cast opprobrium on the parentage of my dear 
master and friend. 

But I must return to Maitre Labori’s envoy. 
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When I had seen the contents of his envelope I 
heartily apologised to him for the suspicions which 
I had cast upon his good faith. At this he smiled 
more maliciously and triumphantly than ever, and 
then candidly remarked : ‘ Well, if you have tested 
me, I have tested you, and I shall be able to tell 
all our friends in Paris that M. Zola is in safe 
hands.’ 

According to previous agreement we re-sealed 
the envelope, writing across it that it had been 
opened in presence of Wareham and myself. And 
afterwards our reconciliation also was ‘sealed’ over 
a friendly glass. Nevertheless the envoy never 
saw M. Zola. M, Desmoulin luckily turned up on 
the morrow, and, armed with a fresh note from the 
master, persuaded our little French friend to hand 
him the documents. 

We left the Salisbury Hotel, Wareham and I, 
well pleased to find that our suspicions had been 
unfounded. Nevertheless the whole conversation 
of the last hour had left its mark on us; and, for 
my part, I was in much the same state of mind as 
in the old days of the siege of Paris, when the spy 
mania led to so many amusing incidents. Thus 
the circumstance of finding two persons at the 
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corner of Salisbury Square as we left it—two 
persons who were speaking in French and who 
eyed us very suspiciously—revived my alarm. 
They even followed us along Fleet Street towards 
Ludgate Circus, and though we dodged them 
through the cavernous Ludgate Hill Railway 
Station, across sundry courts and past the stores of 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond, we again found them 
waiting for us on our return towards the embank- 
ment, determined, so it seemed, to convoy us home. 
We hastened our steps and they hastened theirs, 
We loitered, they loitered also, At last Wareham 
made me dive into a side street and thence into a 
maze of courts, and though the others seemed bent 
on following us, we at last managed to give them 
the slip. 

I never saw these men again, but I have 
retained a strong suspicion that no mere question 
of coincidence could explain that seeming pursuit. 
I take it that these individuals had come over to 
England on the track of the little French envoy ; 
for it was after he had bidden us good-night out- 
side the Salisbury Hotel that they had turned to 
follow us. He had told us, too, that earlier in the 
evening he had spent an hour smoking and strolling 
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about Salisbury Court whilst anxiously awaiting 
Wareham’s arrival with his promised answer. 
Whether these men were French police spies, 
whether they were simply members of some swell 
mob who knew that the little gentleman with the 
huge head and the coal-black hair sometimes 
journeyed to London with a fortune in diamonds 
in his possession, must remain a mystery. As for 
Wareham and myself, when we had again reached 
Fleet Street we hailed a passing hansom and drove 
away to Waterloo. 
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I HAD another alarm a few days later. Returning 
one evening by train from Waterloo, I was followed 
into the compartment I selected by a party of five 
men, two of whom I recognised. One was the 
landlord of the Raynes Park Hotel, now deceased, 
and the other his son. Their companions proved 
to be Frenchmen, which somehow struck me as a 
curious circumstance. This was the time when a 
letter addressed by me to Paris for M. Zola 
appeared to have gone astray, and when we were 
therefore rather apprehensive of some action on 
the part of the French authorities. Could it be 
that the two Frenchmen who had followed me into 
the railway carriage in the company of a local 
licensed victualler were actually staying at Raynes 
Park, within half a mile of my home? And, if so, 
what could be their purpose ? , 
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I remained silent in my corner of the carriage, 


pretending to read a newspaper ; but on glancing 


up every now and then I fancied that I detected 
one or another of the Frenchmen eyeing me sus- 
piciously. They conversed in French, either 
together or with the landlord’s son—who spoke 
their language, I found—on a variety of common- 
place topics until we had passed Earlsfield and 
were fast approaching Wimbledon. Then, all at 
once, one of them inquired of the other : ‘Shall we 
get out at Wimbledon or Raynes Park ?’ 

‘We'll see,’ replied the other ; and at the same 
time it seemed to me that he darted a very 
expressive glance in my direction. 

I now began to feel rather nervous. It was my 
own intention to alight at Wimbledon, as I had an 
important message from M, Zola to communicate 
to Wareham that evening. But it now occurred to 


_me that the best policy might be to go straight 


home. If these men were French detectives, or 

French newspaper men of the anti-Dreyfusite party, 

who by shadowing me hoped to discover M. Zola’s 

retreat, it would be most unwise for me to go to 

Wareham’s. If once the latter’s name and address 

should be ascertained by detectives, communica- 
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tions between M. Zola and his friends would be 
jeopardised. On the other hand, of course, I might 
be mistaken with regard to the men; and before 
all else I ought to make sure whether they really 
had any hostile intentions. So I resolved to leave 
the train at Wimbledon, as I had originally proposed 
doing, and then shape my course by theirs. 

As soon as the train pulled up I rose to 
alight, and at that same moment the Frenchman 
who had said ‘ We'll see,’ exclaimed to his com- 
panion: ‘ Well, I think we will get out here.’ 

I waited to hear no more. I rushed off, threw 
my ticket to an inspector, climbed the steps from 
the platform, descended another flight into the 
station-yard, hurried into the Hill Road, and did 
not pause until I reached the first turning on the 
right. This happened to be the Alexandra Road, 
in which Wareham’s local office is situated. 

Then I turned round and, sure enough, I saw 
the two Frenchmen, the licensed victualler and 
his son, deliberately coming towards me. Forth- 
with, under cover of a passing vehicle, I crossed 
the street to the corner of St. George’s Road, 
which offered a convenient, shady retreat. Then 
I awaited developments. To my great relief 
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the party of four went straight on up the Hill 
Road. 

Nevertheless, this might only be a feint, and I 
hesitated about going to Wareham’s immediately. 
Before anything, I had better let those suspicious 
Frenchmen get right away. So I retraced my 
steps towards the station, and entered the saloon 
bar of the South-Western Hotel. There I founda 
foreign gentleman, whether French or Italian I do 
not know, whom I had previously met about 
Wimbledon on various occasions. A short, rather 
stout, and elderly man, formerly, I believe, in 
business in London, and now living on his income, 
he had more than once spoken to me of the 
Dreyfus case, Zola, Esterhazy, and all the others. 
And on this particular evening he approached me 
with a smile, and inquired if there were any truth 
in the reports he had heard to the effect that 
M. Zola had lately been seen in Wimbledon. 

Nervous as I was at that moment, I was about 
to give him a sharp reply, when the door of the 
saloon bar opened, and to my intense alarm in 
marched the two Frenchmen who had already 
inspired me with so much distrust. Their friends 
were behind them ; and I could only conclude that 
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my movements had somehow been observed by 
them, and that now I was virtually caught, like a 
rat in a trap. 

I was the more startled, too, when my foreign 
acquaintance (about whom I really knew very little) 
abruptly quitted me to accost the new comers. 
But this gave me breathing time. The door was 
free, and so, leaving the refreshment I had ordered 
untouched, I bolted out of the house in much the 
same way as a thief might have done, and ran, as 
if for my life, right down the Alexandra Road 
until I reached Wareham’s office. And there I 
seized the knocker in a frenzy, and made such a 
racket as might have awakened the dead. The 
door suddenly opened, and I fell into the arms of 
Everson, Wareham’s managing clerk. 

‘Great Scott!’ said he. ‘What is the matter? 
You’ve nearly brought the house down!’ 

‘Shut the door!’ I replied. ‘Shut the door!’ 

‘But what has happened to you?’ 

‘Shut the door!’ 

I had seated myself on the stairs, and a full 
minute went by before I could begin my story. 
Then I told Everson all that had befallen me. 
Some Frenchmen were on Zola’s track ; they must 
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be the very same men who had shadowed Wareham 
and myself from the Salisbury Hotel some nights 
previously ; and now they were in Wimbledon, 
having heard, no doubt, that M. Zola had been 
seen there. Wareham must be warned of it. 
Every precaution must be taken ; we must remove 
our charge from Oatlands, and so forth. 

Everson puffed away at his pipe and listened 
meditatively. At last he remarked, ‘ Weil, it is a 
curious business if what you say is true. What 
were these Frenchmen like ?’ 

Forthwith I began to describe them as accu- 
rately as I could. The first likeness I sketched 
must have been a faithful one, for Everson started, 
and exclaimed, ‘And the other. Was he not 
so-and-so and so-and-so ?’ 

‘Yes, he was. But how do you know that?’ I 
rejoined, with considerable surprise. 

~ ‘Why, because I know who the men are! 
Although you saw them with Mr. Savage of the 
Raynes Park Hotel, it doesn’t follow that they are 
staying at Raynes Park. Asa matter of fact they 
live here in this very road. They have been here 
I daresay, eight or nine months now. And as for 
being detectives, my dear sir, they are musicians!’ 
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‘You don’t mean it!’ 

I collapsed again. To think that out of a mere 
chain of chance coincidences I should have forged 
a perfect melodramatic intrigue! To think that I 
should have let my fancy run away with me in such 
a fashion, and have worked myself into a state of 
nervousness and alarm! I could not help feeling a 
trifle ashamed. ‘Well, I pleaded, ‘for my part, I 
had never seen the men before, either in Wimbledon 
or elsewhere. Of course, I am short-sighted, and 
my eyes sometimes play me tricks ; however, as 


d 


you are sure 

‘Sure!’ repeated Everson; and again he 
described the men in such a way as to convince me 
that there was no mistake in the matter. ‘More- 
over, he added, ‘I saw them go past the house this 
very morning when they went up to town.’ 

‘Well,’ I rejoined, ‘I suppose I am losing my 
head. Ten minutes ago I could have sworn that 
those men were after me.’ 

‘Your statement that you never saw them 
before,’ said Everson, ‘does not surprise me. Asa 
rule they go to town every morning, and as you 
are seldom in Wimbledon in the evening you can’t 
very well meet one another.’ 
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‘I suppose you regard me as a bit of a fool?’ 
I inquired. 

‘Oh, no. The circumstances were curious 
enough, and in your place I might have drawn 
the same conclusions. Only I don’t think I should 
have hurried off to a friend’s house and have nearly 
“knocked” it down.’ 

We both laughed, and then I apologised. 

‘As a matter of fact, said I, ‘all this is the 
natural outcome of events. The beginning was 
long ago. I havea secret which I find haunting 
me when I get up in the morning ; all day long it 
occupies my mind; at night it clings to me and 
follows me through my sleep. And I grow more 
and more suspicious; it seems as if everybody I 
meet has designs upon my secret. Every French- 
man I don’t know is a detective or a process server 
with a copy of the Versailles judgment in his 
pockets. And thus I shall soon become a mono- 
maniac if I do not discover some remedy. I think 
I shall try the shower-bath system.’ 

Then I recalled experiences dating from long 
prior to M. Zola’s arrival in England. First 
mysterious offers of important documents bearing 
on the Dreyfus case—documents forged a la 
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Lemercier-Picard, hawked about by adventurers 
who tried to dispose of them, now in Paris, now in 
Brussels, and now in London. Needless to say 
that I, like others, had rejected them with con- 
tempt. Then had come an incident that Everson 
already knew of: a stranger with divers aliases 
beseeching me for private interviews in M. Zola’s 
interest, a request which I ultimately granted, and 
which led to a rather curious experience. I had 
declined to see my correspondent alone, and had 
given him the address of Wareham, who had been 
present at the interview. And at first the stranger, 
a tall and energetic looking man, with sunburnt face 
and heavy moustaches, had refused to disclose his 
business in Wareham’s presence. If at last he did 
so, it was solely because I told him that before 
coming to any decision in the matters which he 
might have to submit to me I should certainly lay 
them before my solicitor. So the result would be 
the same, whether he spoke out before Wareham 
or not. And Wareham very properly added that 
a solicitor was, in a measure, a confessor bound to 
observe professional secrecy. 

At last the man told us his business, and it 
proved to be a scheme for rescuing Dreyfus from 
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Devil’s Island and carrying him to an American 
port. Neither Wareham nor myself was able to 
take the matter seriously, but our visitor spoke 
with great earnestness, as though he already saw 
the suggested feat accomplished. He had a ship 
at his disposal, and a crew also. He gave parti- 
culars about both. If I remember rightly, the 
ship lay at Bristol. He knew Cayenne and Devil’s 
Island, and Royal Island, and so forth. He was 
convinced of the practicability of the venture, he 
had weighed all the pros and cons, and it rested 
with Dreyfus’s friends and relatives to decide 
whether or no he (the prisoner) should be a free 
man within another six weeks. 

Wareham laughed. He was thinking of 
‘Captain Kettle, and said so. But the would-be 
rescuer protested that all this was no romancing. 
Oh! he was not a philanthropist, he should expect 
to be well paid for his services; but the Dreyfus 
family was rich, and M. Zola, too, was a man of 
means, So surely they would not begrudge the 
necessary funds to release the unhappy prisoner 
from bondage ! 

But I replied that though the Dreyfus family 
and M. Zola also were anxious to see Dreyfus 
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free, they were yet more anxious to prove his 
innocence, Personally I knew nothing of the 
Dreyfus family, and could give no letter of intro- 
duction to any member of it, such as I was asked 
for. And, as regards M. Zola, I was sufficiently 
acquainted with his character to say that he would 
never join in any such enterprise. He intended to 
pursue his campaign by legal means alone, and it 
was useless to refer the matter to him. 

Then the interview ended rather abruptly. A 
French client of Wareham’s happened to call at 
that very moment, and was heard speaking in 
French in the hall. This seemed to alarm the 
stranger, who ceased pressing his request that I 
should give him letters of introduction to prominent 
Dreyfusites. He rose abruptly, saying that the 
time would come when we should probably regret 
having refused to entertain his proposals, and 
hurrying past the waiting French client he ran off 
down the Alexandra Road in much the same way 
as I myself subsequently ran off from the French 
‘detectives’ who were simply harmless disciples of 
St. Cecilia, ; 

To this day I do not know whether the man 
was a lunatic, an impostor seeking money, or an 
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agent provocateur, that is, one who imagined that 
he might through me inveigle M. Zola into an 
illegal act which would lead to prosecution and 
imprisonment. The last-mentioned status that I 
have ascribed to my interviewer is by no means 
an impossible one, considering the many dastardly 
attempts made to discredit and ruin M. Zola. 
And yet, suspicious and abrupt as was the man’s 
leave-taking when he heard French being spoken 
outside Wareham’s private room (where the inter- 
view took place), I nowadays think it more 
charitable to assume that he was a trifle crazy. 
One thing is certain, he had come to the wrong 
person in applying to me to aid and abet him in 
the foolhardy enterprise he spoke of. 

This is the first time I have told this anecdote 
in any detail ; but at the period when the incident 
occurred I spoke of it casually to a few friends, to 
which circumstance I am inclined to attribute 
the earlier paragraphs which appeared in the 
newspapers about American schemes for delivering 
Dreyfus. The person whom I saw was, I believe, 
a German-American. 

Well, this incident, preposterous as it may 
appear (but truth, remember, is quite as fantastic 
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as fiction), had proved another link in the chain of 
suspicious occurrences in which I had been mixed 
up prior to M. Zola’s exile. Other curious little 
incidents had followed, and thus for many months 
I had been living—even as we lived long ago in 
besieged Paris—in distrust of all strangers, and 
the climax had come with my foolish fears respect- 
ing a couple of French musicians. The story I 
have told goes against me, but the man who 
cannot tell a story against himself when he 
thinks it a good one can have, I think, little grit 
in his composition. 

From the time of my adventure with the 
French musicians I steeled myself against excessive 
fears whilst remaining duly vigilant. On one point 
I was still anxious, which was that M. Zola should 
be able to settle down in a convenient retreat 
where he himself would enjoy all necessary 
quietude ; whilst we, Wareham and I, knowing 
him to be well screened from his enemies, would 
be less liable to those ‘excursions and alarums’ 
which had hitherto troubled us. As the next 
chapter will show, this consummation was near at 


hand. 
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IX 


A QUIET HOME AND A HAUNTED HOUSE 


IT was M. Zola himself who, after some stay at 
Oatlands, discovered, in the course of his excursions 
with M. Desmoulin, a retreat to his liking. It was 
a house in that part of Surrey belonging to a city 
merchant, who was willing to let it furnished for a 
limited period. The owner met M. Zola on various 
occasions and showed himself both courteous and 
discreet. 

The details of the ‘letting’ were arranged 
between him and Mr. Wareham; and my wife 
hastily procured servants for the new establishment. 
These servants, however, did not speak French, and 
I settled with M. Zola that my eldest daughter, 
Violette, should stay with him to act in some 
measure as his housekeeper and interpreter. This 
was thrusting a young girl, not quite sixteen, into 
a position of considerable responsibility, but I 
thought that Violette would be equal to the task, 
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provided she followed the instructions and advice 
of her mother; and as she was then at home for 
the summer holidays she was sent down to M. 
Zola’s without more ado. 

I shall have occasion to speak of her hereafter 
in some detail, in connection with a very curious 
incident which marked M. Zola’s exile. Here I 
will merely mention that a Parisienne by birth 
and speaking French from her infancy, it was easy 
for her to understand and explain the master’s 
requirements. 

Like M. Zola, she was provided with a bicycle, 
and the pair of them occasionally spent an after- 
noon speeding along leafy Surrey lanes and visiting 
quaint old villages. The mornings, however, were 
devoted to work, for it was now that M. Zola 
started on his novel, ‘ Fécondité, the first of a 
series of four volumes, which will be, he considers, 
his literary testament. 

These books, indeed, are to embody what he 
regards as the four cardinal principles of human 
life. First Fruitfulness, as opposed to neo-Malthu- 
sianism, which he holds to be the most pernicious 
of all doctrines; next Work, as opposed to the 
idleness of the drones, whom he would sweep away 
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from the human community; then &Truth, as 
opposed to falsehood, hypocrisy, and convention ; 
and, finally, Justice to one and all, in lieu of charity 
to some, oppression to others, and favours for the 
privileged few. 

All four books— Fruitfulness,’ ‘Work,’ ‘ Truth,’ 
and ‘Justice’—are to be stories; for years ago 
M. Zola arrived at the conclusion that mere essays 
on sociology, though they may work good in time 
among people of culture, fail to reach and impress 
the masses in the same way as a story may do. It 
is, I take it, largely on this account that Emile Zola 
has become a novelist. He has certainly written 
essays, but he knows how inconsiderable have been 
their sales in comparison with those of his works 
embodying precisely the same principles, but 
placed before the world in the form of novels. 
To criticise him as a mere story-teller is arrant 
absurdity. 

He himself put the whole case in a nutshell 
when he remarked, ‘ My novels have always been 
written with a higher aim than merely to amuse. 
I have so high an opinion of the novel as a means 
of expression that I have chosen it as the form in 
which to present to the world what I wish to say 
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on the social, scientific,and psychological problems 
that occupy the minds of thinking men, I might 
have said what I wanted to say to the world in 
another form. But the novel has to-day risen 
from the place which it held in the last century at 
the banquet of letters. It was then the idle 
pastime of the hour, and sat low down between the 
fable and the idyll. To-day it contains, or may be 
made to contain, everything ; and it is because 
that is my creed that Iam a novelist. I have, to 
my thinking, certain contributions to make to the 
thought of the world on certain subjects, and I 
have chosen the novel as the best means of com- 
municating these contributions to the world.’ 

If critics in reviewing one or another of M. 
Zola’s books would only bear these declarations of 
the author in mind, the reading public would often 
be spared many irrelevant and foolish remarks. 

M. Zola’s device is Nulla dies sine linea, and 
even before the materials for ‘Fécondité’ were 
brought to him from France he had given an hour 
or two each day to the penning of notes and im- 
pressions for subsequent use. With the arrival of 
his books and memoranda, work began in a more 
systematic way. At half-past eight every morning 
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he partook of a cup of coffee and a roll and butter, 
no more, and shortly after nine he was at his table 
in a small room overlooking the garden of the 
house he had rented. And there he remained 
regularly, hard at work, until the luncheon hour, 
covering sheet after sheet of quarto paper with 
serried lines of his firm, characteristic handwriting. 

M. Zola has retained possession of the MSS. of 
almost every work written by him, and I know 
that these MSS. often differ largely from the books 
actually given to the world. The ‘copy’ is not 
only extremely clear, but remarkably free from 
erasures and interpolations. But when his first 
proofs reach him M. Zola revises them with the 
greatest care. He will strike out whole passages 
in the most drastic manner, and alter others until 
they are almost unrecognisable. 

He will even at the last moment change some 
character’s name, and I know all the inconvenience 
that arises on certain occasions from having had to 
prepare portions of my translations from first 
proofs, through lack of time to wait for the cor- 
rected matter. 

This was notably the case with my version of 
‘Paris. While that work was passing through the 
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Press M. Zola was already in all the throes of the 
Dreyfus affair, and somehow, as he has acknow- 
ledged to me with regret, he forgot to tell me that 
at the last moment he had changed the names of 
several personages in the story. Thus Duthil (as 
originally written and given in my translation) 
became Dutheil in the French book ; Sagnier was 
changed to Sanier; the Princess de Horn was 
renamed Harn and finally Harth, and young Lord 
George Eliott became Elson. 

Of course some of the reviewers of my trans- 
lation attacked me virulently for my unwarrantable 
presumption in changing the very names of M. 
Zola’s characters; they were unaware that the 
names given by me were those first selected by the 
author, who had afterwards altered them and 
forgotten to tell me of it. 

Coming back to ‘ Fécondité, I should say that 
M. Zola wrote an average of three pages per day 
of that book during his exile in England. Work 
ceased at the luncheon hour, as I have said, and 
consequently he could dispose of his afternoons. 

But it will be remembered that the summer of 
1898 was exceptionally hot, so hot indeed that 
M. Zola, though many years of his childhood were 
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spent under the scorching sun of Provence, found 
a siesta absolutely necessary after the midday 
meal. It was only later that he ventured out on 
foot or on his bicycle, often taking his hand camera 
with him. 

At some distance from the house where he was 
residing, in the midst of large deserted grounds, 
overrun with grass and weeds, there stood a mourn- 
ful-looking, unoccupied private residence of some 
architectural pretensions, on the building of which 
a considerable sum had evidently been expended. 
The place took M. Zola’s fancy the first time 
he passed it on his bicycle. The iron entrance 
gate was broken, and he was able to enter the 
garden and peep through the ground-floor win- 
dows. 

All spoke of decay and abandonment ; and 
when, through my daughter, M. Zola began to 
make inquiries about the place, he was told a 
fantastic tragic story. A murder, it was said, had 
been committed there many years previously ; a 
poor little girl had been killed by her stepmother, 
and her remains had been buried beneath a scullery 
floor. 

There was also talk of the child’s father, who at 
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night drove up to the house ina phantom carriage 
drawn by ghostly horses, and hammered at the 
door of the mansion and shouted aloud for his 
dead child! 

The story was alleged to be well known, and it 
was said that not a girl from Chertsey to Esher, 
from Walton to Byfleet, would have dared to pass 
that house after nightfall, when harrowing voices 
rang out through the trees, and the shadowy horses 
of the ghostly carriage trotted swiftly and silently 
over the gravel. 

The story not only impressed my daughter 
Violette, but it greatly interested M. Zola, on whose 
behalf I made various inquiries. For instance, I 
closely questioned an old gardener who had known 
the district for long years. All he could tell me, 
however, was that there were certainly some strange 
rumours abroad among the womenfolk, but that 
for his own part he had never heard of any crime 
and had never seen any ghost. 

And at last others told me quite a different 
story of the house’s abandonment, and this I here 
venture to give, though I certainly cannot vouch for 
its accuracy. The place had been built, it seemed, 
some forty years previously by a retired and 
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wealthy London pawnbroker, a gaunt, shrivelled 
old man, who, mounted on a white mare, had in 
his declining years been a familiar figure on the 
roads of the district. 

Extremely eccentric, he had largely furnished 
and decorated the house with unredeemed articles 
that had been pledged with him. There was 
nothing ez suzte. Old chairs of divers patterns 
were mingled with odd tables and sideboards and 
sofas ; there were also innumerable daubs ‘ ascribed’ 
to old masters, and a wonderful display of War- 
dour-street Jdvic-d-brac. But, indeed, one has 
only to look at an average pawnbroker’s shop to 
picture what kind of articles the house must 
have contained. 

It seems that the old fellow in question had 
three daughters, whom he kept more or less 
imprisoned on his recently-acquired property, 
though they were charming girls well worthy of 
being sought in marriage ; and the story I heard was 
that three officers sojourning in the district had 
one day espied the three forlorn damsels over the 
garden hedge, and had forthwith begun to court 
them, much to the ire of the misanthropic, retired 
pawnbroker. That stern old gentleman ordered 
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his daughters into the house, and there kept them 
in stricter confinement than ever. 

But love laughs at locksmiths, and the amorous 
officers eventually carried the place by storm, and 
beat down all parental resistance. Three weddings 
followed on the same day, and all ended for a time 
as ina fairy tale. But the old pawnbroker subse- 
quently married again to relieve his solitude, and 
after his death his will was attacked, and an 
interminable lawsuit ensued, with the result that 
the property was left unoccupied. Now, it 
appeared, it was for sale, and before long would 
probably be cut up into building plots. 

Whatever romantic element there might be in 
the story of the pawnbroker and his daughters, 
M. Zola much preferred the popular and gruesome 
legend of the little girl murdered in the scullery ; 
and, some time later, when he consented to write 
a short story for ‘The Star,’ it was this legend 
which he took as his basis, building thereon 
the pathetic sketch of ‘Angeline, the scene of 
which he transferred to France. 

He has stated in his article ‘ Justice,’ published 
in Paris on his return from exile, that during most 
of the time he spent in England he was virtually 
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in a desert. There were people about him of 
course; but he retired into himself as it were, 
communing with his own thoughts, and seeking 
no intercourse with strangers. This is true of the 
period to which I am now referring. Still he did 
not complain of solitude. In fact he knew that 
quiet was essential for his work. Only once or 
twice did anything happen of a nature to cause 
any anxiety. Neither Wareham nor myself was 
much troubled at this period; there was a lull 
even in the periodical visits with which gentlemen 
of the Press kindly favoured me. 

Still we had taken our precautions by ad- 
mitting a mutual friend, Mr. A. W. Pamplin, into 
our confidence, If M. Zola’s communications with 
Paris, through Wareham and myself, should be 
threatened, Mr. Pamplin was to take upon himself 
the duty of re-establishing them. 

At M. Zola’s house there was, so far as I am 
aware, but one brief a/erte. This occurred one 
afternoon, when a servant came to my daughter 
with the tidings that there was a French hunch- 
back at the door. Violette impulsively rushed 
off to tell M. Zola of it ; but when in her turn she 
went to the door to see who the person might be, 
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she found that he was an Englishman, a traveller 
for some county directory, who had merely 
performed his legitimate work in requesting to 
know the name of the occupier of the house. Of 
course the only name given was that of the 
owner, then absent at the seaside. 

Thus the hot days sped by peacefully enough. 
M. Zola had at least found occupation and quietude, 
though it was naturally impossible that he should 
feel content with his lot. Eachday brought more 
and more home to him the consciousness that he 
was in exile, and that contumely had been his 
reward for seeking to save France from the shame 
of a great crime. 

I have previously mentioned that during the 
first week or so of his sojourn in England he had 
refused to look at newspapers and—at least so it 
seemed to me—had sought to banish the Dreyfus 
affair and his own troubles from his mind, much as 
one might seek to drive away a hateful nightmare. 
But before long he again fell under the spell and 
followed the course of events with the keenest in- 
terest. And again and again, reading of the great 
battle being waged in France, he longed to return 
home, and grew restless and impatient. 
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Moreover a complaint from which he has 
suffered on and off for some years troubled him 
on more than one occasion. He always rallied, 
however, and returned to his work with renewed 
energy. ‘Fécondité’ was already taking shape 
in the leafy solitude in which he dwelt. And 
undoubtedly the steady task of creation, resumed 
morning by morning, greatly helped him to 
quiet the anguish of heart which the course of 
events in France would otherwise have rendered 
intolerable. 


Note.— While this work was appearing serially in the ‘ Evening 
News’ I received numerous letters from readers interested in 
various matters mentioned by me. With respect to the foregoing 
chapter, a lady living at Staines wrote saying that she was looking 
out for ‘a cheap haunted house,’ and asking for the address of the 
one I had mentioned. I wasunable to comply with her request, as 
personally I do not believe the house was haunted at all. Moreover, 
to prevent the sale or letting of any particular house by asserting it 
to be haunted would be an offence under the libellaws. As I could 
not tell what course my lady-correspondent might take in the 
matter, I preferred not to answer her. May she forgive me my 
impoliteness ! 
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‘LE REVE’: THE DREAM 


WHEN the owner of the house which M. Zola 
had rented desired to resume possession, it became 
necessary to find new quarters of a similar cha- 
racter for the master. And so he was transferred 
to another Surrey country house where the arrange- 
ments remained much the same as previously : 
work every morning, and resting or bicycling in 
the afternoon, followed by newspaper reading and 
letter-writing in the evening. 

The grounds of M. Zola’s new retreat were 
very extensive, and in part very shady, which last 
circumstance proved extremely welcome to the 
novelist, who on coming to ‘cold, damp, foggy 
England, as the French put it, had never imagined 
that he would have to endure a_ temperature 
approaching that of the tropics. 

The heat deprived him of appetite, and, more- 
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over, he did not particularly relish some of the 
dishes provided for him by a new cook who had 
lately been engaged. We all know how great is 
the servant difficulty even under the best of circum- 
stances ; and when cooks and maids have to be 
secured in hot haste an entirely satisfactory result 
is hardly to beexpected. Moreover, many servants 
refuse to live in country retirement, far away from 
their ‘ followers,’ and thus one has at times to take 
such as one can find. 

As for the cookery to which M. Zola was at 
certain periods treated, he beheld it with wonder 
and repulsion. His tastes are simple, but to him 
the plain, boiled, watery potato and the equally 
watery greens were abominations. Plum tart, 
though served hot (why not cold, like the French 
tarte ?) might be more or less eatable ; but, surely, 
apple pudding—the inveterate breeder of indiges- 
tion—was the invention of a savage race. And 
why, when a prime steak was grilled, should the 
cook water it in order to produce ‘gravy,’ instead 
of applying to it a little butter and chopped 
parsley? This, Dundreary-wise, was one of those 
things which nobody, not even M. Zola, could 
understand. 
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However, a visit to a fishmonger’s shop had 
made him acquainted with the haddock, the kipper, 
and likewise the humble bloater ; and occasionally, 
I believe, when his appetite needed a stimulant he 
turned to the smoked fish, which seemed so novel 
to his palate. The cook, of course, was mightily 
incensed thereat. For her part,she most certainly 
would not eat haddock or kippers for dinner ; she 
had too much self-respect to do such a thing, so 
she boiled or roasted a leg of mutton for her own 
repast and the maids. I do not say that she was 
wrong ; and, indeed, M. Zola never forced people 
to eat what they did not care for. 

But in the same way he wished for something 
that he himself could eat, and he was weary of the 
perpetual joint and the vegetables @ /’eau. One 
day, when in a jocular spirit he was talking to me 
on this subject, I told him that we English had 
a saying to the effect that ‘God sent us food, but 
the devil invented cooks.” 

‘You are quite right, he replied, ‘only as a 
Frenchman I should put it this way : “God sent us 
food, but the devil invented English cooks.” ’ 

Towards the end of August he again became 
very dispirited. The ‘cause’ did not at that time 
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appear to be prospering in France, where so many 
people remained under the spell of the deceptive 
declarations and documents which had been made 
public in the Chamber of Deputies by War 
Minister Cavaignac early in July. 

Of course the Revisionists were still hard at 
work, but in the face of M. Cavaignac’s speech, 
placarded throughout the 36,000 townships of 
France, they seemed to have a very uphill task 
before them. The anti-Dreyfusites on their side 
were more arrogant than ever, and although M. 
Zola never once lost faith in the justice of his 
cause and its ultimate triumph, he did, on more 
than one occasion, question whether that triumph 
would come in a peaceful way. 

Félix Faure was then still President of the 
Republic, and I am abusing, I think, no confidence 
in saying that M. Zola regarded that vain, showy 
man as one of the great obstacles to the victory of 
truth and justice. Faure, he said to me, had 
undoubtedly at one time enjoyed well-deserved 


popularity ; he, Zola, had been received by him ~ 


and in the most cordial manner. But the Presi- 

dent’s intercourse with crowned heads, and _ his 

intimacy with arrogant general officers, coupled 
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with all the flummery of the Protocole, all the 
pomp and display observed whenever he stirred 
from the Palace of the Elysée, had virtually turned 
his head. Hewas in the hands of those military 
men who opposed revision, and he shielded them 
because their downfall would mean his own. He 
was bent on the hushing-up course lest his Presi- 
dency should become synonymous with a great 
judicial crime ; he feared that he might be forced 
to resign even before his term of office was over, 
or, at all events, that he might have to abandon 
all hope of re-election. 

And thus with the President and the more 
prominent generals opposed to revision, M. Zola, 
though confident in the final issue, more than once 
said to me that there might be serious trouble 
before all was over. 

He was now kept very well informed of all that 
took place in France; intelligence often reached 
him before it appeared in the newspapers ; and 
now and again he told me what was brewing. 
Going backward, too, he confided to me some 
curious particulars of the genesis of the Revisionist 
campaign. But he will himself some day tell all 
this in a book of his own, and I must not anticipate 
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him. I will only say that various important things 
he mentioned to me in the autumn of 1898 have 
since become well-known, acknowledged facts, 
and I have every reason to believe that time will 
duly show the accuracy of those which have not 
as yet been publicly revealed. 

There is one point to which I must refer at 
more length. _In his declaration ‘ Justice,’ 
published on the expiration of his exile, M. Zola 
stated that he had long suspected Colonel Henry, 
though he had possessed no actual proof of that 
officer’s guilt. This is so true, that I well recollect 
listening to a conversation between him and 
M. Desmoulin during the first days of their 
sojourn in England, when they compared notes 
with respect to their impressions of Henry, whom 
they had particularly noticed at Versailles on the 
occasion of M. Zola’s sentence by default. 

They had then observed how nervous and 
crestfallen the colonel looked—the very picture, 
indeed, of a man who dreads the discovery of his 
guilt. This was the more remarkable, as Henry’s 
confident arrogance at the earlier trial in Paris had 


been so conspicuous. The man had a skeleton in 
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his cupboard—to Zola and Desmoulin that was 
certain. 

M. Zola is a good physiognomist, and his 
friend (as a portraitist) is scarcely less gifted in 
that respect, and they felt equally certain of 
Henry’s culpability. As yet they could not say 
that it was he who had actually forged that famous 
‘absolute proof’ of Dreyfus’s guilt, which they 
knew to have been forged by some one, but that 
time would prove him guilty of some abominable 
machination was to them a foregone conclusion. 

One day, it must have been I suppose the 31st 
of August, a rather strange telegram in French 
reached me for transmission to M. Zola. It came 
from Paris, and was, so far as I remember, to this 
effect : ‘ Be prepared for a great success,’ 

A name I was acquainted with followed ; but 
what the telegram might mean I knew not. 
There was absolutely nothing in the newspapers 
with reference to any great success achieved at 
that moment by the Revisionist party ; but possibly 
the message might refer to one or another of 
M. Zola’s lawsuits, such as that with the ‘ Petit 
Journal’ or that with the handwriting experts. I 
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re-telegraphed it to M. Zola, and that day, at all 
events, I thought no more of the matter. 

But I afterwards learnt that the telegram had 
perplexed him quite as much as it perplexed me. 
A great success? What could it be? He racked 
his mind in vain. He reviewed all the phases 
and aspects of the Dreyfus case, wondering 
whether this or that had happened, but not 
suspecting the public revelations which were 
then impending, the tragedy which was being 
enacted. 

For awhile he walked up and down, feverish 
and anxious (he was at the time in poor 
health), and then he would fling himself on a 
sofa, still and ever indulging in his surmises. 
With that kind of prescience which he had so 
frequently displayed in the Dreyfus affair, he felt 
certain that something very important had occurred, 
for otherwise such a mysterious telegram would 
never have been sent him. This lasted the whole 
evening. 

My daughter Violette was with him at the 
time, and his feverishness doubtless gained on her. 
At last she retired to rest, while M. Zola, according 
to his wont, carried a lamp into his own room to 
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sit there awhile and read some French newspapers 
which had reached him, v@ Wareham, by the 
evening delivery. There was nothing in them of 
a nature to explain the mysterious telegram ; still 
he read on and on in the hope, as it were, of 
quieting himself. 

It was, I believe, between eleven o’clock and 
midnight when he rose to go to bed, and as he 
did so he heard some loud exclamations, followed 
by acry. At first he fancied that the calls came 
from one of the servants’ rooms, and he paused on 
the landing. Then, however, as they were repeated, 
he found that they came from my daughter’s 
apartment. With fatherly solicitude he waited 
and listened. Violette was calling in her sleep. 

Practical enough in matters of everyday life, 
this girl of mine has literary partialities of a 
somewhat gruesome kind, and her avowed ambi- 
tion (I quote her own words) is to write, some day, 
stories full of witches and wizards, that shall make 
people’s flesh creep. For this reason I keep such 
of Anne Radcliffe’s uncanny novels as I possess 
carefully locked up. 

I can well remember my daughter telling me at 
times of strange things dreamt by her in her sleep ; 
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but not being of a romantic or a mystical turn 
myself, I have usually pooh-poohed all this as 
nonsense. And such I believe is the course which 
fathers usually adopt if their daughters’ imagina- 
tions begin to run riot. 

As for M. Zola, when he heard Violette calling 
in her sleep, his first impulse was to rouse her, 
but all suddenly became still again. The girl had 
probably sunk into more peaceful slumber. And 
so, after waiting a few minutes longer, he thought 
it best to leave her as she was. 

Nothing further disturbed M. Zola that night ; 
but on the following morning, when he met Violette 
downstairs, he asked her how she felt, and told her 
that he had heard her calling in her sleep. He 
had probably formed the same opinion as I should 
have formed under the circumstances, namely, 
that it was a case of indigestion or a little excite- 
ment. 

But she turned to him and replied, ‘Oh! I 
had such a frightful dream. . . . I was in a big 
black place, and there was a man on the ground 
covered with blood, and people were crowding 
round him, talking with great excitement. And I 
saw you, Monsieur Zola, and you came up looking 
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like a giant and waved your arms again and again, 
and seemed well pleased.’ 

M. Zola was dumbfounded. He could make 
nothing of it. A man in a pool of blood and 
others round him ; and he, Zola, waving his arms 
and looking well pleased! It was nonsense ; and 
he was disposed to laugh at the girl and chide her. 
But a little later, with the arrival of some morning 
newspapers, the position suddenly changed. 

Here I should mention that as the Paris 
journals only reached M. Zola with a delay of 
twelve or four-and-twenty hours, it had just been 
arranged that he should be supplied with two or 
three London papers every morning, and that he 
and Violette between them should put the tele- 
grams concerning the Dreyfus business into 
French. 

He opened one of these English newspapers— 
which it was I do not recollect—and there he saw 
a whole column dealing with the arrest and con- 
fession of Colonel Henry. The heading to the 
telegrams, the very words ‘arrest’ and ‘confession,’ 
made everything intelligible to M. Zola; and 
beneath all this came a brief wire headed, I think, 
‘ Paris, midnight,’ and worded much to this effect : 
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‘Colonel Henry has been found dead in his cell 
at Mont Valérien.’ 

So that was the man whom Violette, in her 
dream, had seen weltering in a pool of blood, 
surrounded by his custodians, who had rushed in 
full of excitement! M. Zola’s presence in that 
vision was, so to say, symbolical. ‘He had waved 
his arms and had seemed well pleased’—so the 
girl had put it in her frank, artless way. ‘ Well 
pleased’ may perhaps appear to be scarcely the 
correct expression. At all events, it needs to be 
interpreted. Most certainly Zola never desired 
the death of a sinner; but, on the other hand, 
he could only feel some satisfaction at knowing 
that Henry’s crime was at last divulged to the 
world. 

This, then, is how my daughter dreamt Henry's 
death. I do not wish to insist unduly on the 
incident, and I have no intention of appealing to 
the Psychical Research Society to test, corro- 
borate, or disprove the case. 

There was one rather curious feature that I 
have not yet mentioned. My daughter has assured 
me that during that same night she dreamt the 
same thing over and over again. She tried to 
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banish the vision, but ever and ever it returned, 
as if to impress itself indelibly upon her mind. 
And ever did she see M. Zola waving his arms as 
he hovered round the scene. 

At that time the girl knew nothing of Colonel 
Henry; she understood very little about the 
Dreyfus case ; and all she had to go upon was the 
enigmatical telegram and M. Zola’s talk during 
the evening, when he was expressing his thoughts 
aloud. But at that moment he had foreseen no 
death, murder, or suicide, and if the possibility of 
any arrest had occurred to him it was that of M. 
du Paty de Clam, which the Revisionist papers 
were then demanding. 

It is true that in infancy my daughter had 
often seen Mont Valérien, as I lived for some 
years at Boulogne-sur-Seine, and the hill and 
fortress towering across the river were then familiar 
objects to us all. But the girl was little more than 
a baby at the time, and so this circumstance can 
have exercised no influence upon her. Moreover, 
she has told me that she had no notion as to what 


might be the actual scene of her dream ; it merely — 


appeared to her that she was in France, because 
the people she saw raised ejaculations in French. 
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Passing from this incident, | may point out 
that the telegram sent to M. Zola through me was 
explained by the news in the English newspapers. 
It was evident that the ‘great success’ referred to 
in the message was the discovery of Henry’s 
forgery and possibly his arrest. 

Directly I saw the news in a London news- 
paper I -hurried off to M. Zola’s, and when I 
reached his abode about noon I found him expect- 
ing me. We then went over matters together, the 
press telegrams, my daughter’s dream, and the 
probable outcome of the whole affair. 

As was natural, M. Zola was quite excited. 
First, the document which Henry had confessed 


_ to having forged was the very one that General de 


Pellieux had imported into the Zola trial in Paris 
At that 
time already its effect had been very great; it 
had destroyed all chance of M. Zola’s acquittal. 


as convincing proof of Dreyfus’s guilt. 


Then, too, it had been solemnly brought forward 
in the Chamber of Deputies by War Minister 
Cavaignac, who had vouched for its authenticity. 
And now, as previously alleged by Colonel 
Picquart, it was shown to be a forgery of the 
clumsiest kind. 
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Here at least was ‘a new fact’ warranting the 
revision of the whole Dreyfus case. Surely the 
blindest bigot could not resist such evidence of the 
machinations of those who had sent Dreyfus to 
Devil’s Island ; truth and justice would speedily 
triumph, and in a week or two he, Zola, would be 
able to return to France again. 

But he did not take sufficient account of human 
obstinacy and vileness, His friends, to whom he 
appealed on the subject of his return, urged him 
to remain where he was, for the battle, they said, 
was by no means over, and his name was still like 
the red scarf of the matador that goads the bull 
to fury. The advice proved good, for again were 
passions stirred. Henry, the ignoble forger, was 
raised to the position of a martyr, and Cavaignac 
and Zurlinden and Chanoine in turn strove to 
impede the course of justice. ‘Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick, and thus M. Zola, finding 
so many difficulties in the way of his return, 
abandoned for a time all work and fell into 
brooding melancholy. 
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THROUGH THE AUTUMN 


IMPORTANT events were now taking place in 
Paris. Cavaignac resigned the position of War 
Minister and was succeeded by Zurlinden; Du 
Paty de Clam was turned out of the army; 
Esterhazy, who had likewise been ‘retired, fled 
from France; Mme. Dreyfus addressed to the 
Minister of Justice a formal application for the 
revision of her unfortunate husband’s case; and 


that application was in the first instance referred 


to a Commission of judges and functionaries. 
Then General Zurlinden resigned his Ministerial 
office, and again becoming Governor of Paris, 
apprehended the gallant Picquart on a ridiculous 
charge of forgery, and cast him into close confine- 


“ment in a military prison. There was talk, too, 


of a military plot in Paris, and again and again 
were attempts made to prevent the granting of 
Revision. 
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Throughout those days of alternate hope and 
fear M. Zola suffered keenly. It was, too, about 
this time that he heard of the death of his favourite 
dog—an incident to which I have previously 
referred as coming like a blow of fate in the midst 
of all his anxiety. 

When he rallied he spoke to me of his desire 
to familiarise himself in some degree with the 
English language, with the object principally of 
arriving at a more accurate understanding of the 
telegrams from Paris which he found in the London 
newspapers. A dictionary, a conversation manual, 
and an English grammar for French students 
were then obtained ; and whenever he felt that he 
needed a little relaxation, he took up one or another 
of these books and read them, as he put it to me, 
‘from a philosophical point of view.’ 

Later I procured him a set of Messrs. Nelson’s 
‘Royal Readers’ for children, which he greatly 
praised, declaring them to be much superior to the 
similar class of work current in France. After- 
wards he himself purchased a prettily illustrated 
edition of the classic ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ 
(the work to which all French young ladies are 
put when learning our language), but he found 
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portions difficult to understand, and a French 
friend then procured him an edition in which the 
text is printed in French and English on alternate 
pages. 

One day when he had been dipping into 
English papers and books he tackled me on rather 
a curious point. ‘Why is it, said he, ‘that the 
Englishman when he writes of himself should 
invariably use a capital letter? That tall “1” 
which recurs so often in a personal narrative 
strikes me as being very arrogant. A Frenchman, 
referring to himself, writes 7e with a small7; a 
German, though he may gratify all his substantives 
with capital letters, employs a small z in writing 
2ch ; aSpaniard, when he uses the personal pronoun 
at all, bestows a small y on his yo, while he honours 
the person he addresses witha capital V. I believe, 
indeed—though I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with foreign languages to speak with certainty on 
the point—that the Englishman is the only person 
in the world who applies a capital letter to himself. 
That “I” strikes meas the triumph of egotism. It 
is tall, commanding, and so brief! “I”—and that 
suffices. How did it originate?’ 

It was difficult for me to answer M. Zola on the 
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point ; I ama very poor scholar in such a matter, 
and I could find nothing on the subject in any 
work of reference I had by me. I surmised, how- 
ever, that the capital I, as a personal pronoun, was 
a survival of the time when English, whether 
written or printed, was studded with capitals, even 
as German is to-day. If I am wrong, perhaps 
some one who knows better will correct me. One 
thing I have often noticed is that a child’s first 
impulse is to write ‘i, and that it is only after 
admonition that the aggressive and egotistical ‘I’ 
supplants the humbler form of the letter. This 
did not surprise M. Zola, since vanity, like most 
other vices, is acquired, not inherent in our natures. 
But in a chaffing way he suggested that one might 
write a very humorous essay on the English 
character by taking as one’s text that tall, stiff, 
and self-assertive letter ‘I.’ 

How far M. Zola actually carried his study of 
English I could hardly say, but during the last 
months of his exile he more than once astonished 
me by his knowledge of an irregular verb or of 
the correct comparative and superlative of an 
adiective. And if he seldom attempted to speak 
English, he at least made considerable progress in 
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reading it. By the time he returned to France he 
could always understand any Dreyfus news in the 
English papers. Of course the language in which 
the news was couched was of great help to him, as 
in three instances out of four it was simply direct 
translation from the French. 

In this connection, while praising many features 
of the English Press, M. Zola more than once 
expressed to me his surprise that so much of the 
Paris news printed in London should be simply 
taken from Paris journals. Some correspondents, 
said he, never seemed to go anywhere or to see 
anybody themselves. They purely and simply 
extracted everything from newspapers. This he 
was able to check by means of the many Paris 
prints which he received regularly. 

‘Here,’ he would say, ‘this paragraph is taken 
verbatim from “Le Figaro”; this other appeared 
in “ Le Temps,” this other in “Le Siécle,”’ and so 
forth. And he was not alluding to extracts from 
editorials, but to descriptive matter—accounts of 
demonstrations and ceremonies, fashionable wed- 
dings and other social functions, interviews, and 
so forth. The practice upset all his ideas of a 
foreign correspondent’s duties, which should be 
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to obtain first-hand and not second-hand informa- 
tion. 

In principle this is of course correct, but a 
correspondent cannot be everywhere at the same 
time ; and nowadays, moreover, English journalists 
in Paris do not enjoy quite the same facilities as 
formerly. As regards more particularly the 
Dreyfus business, the French, with a sensitiveness 
that can be understood, have all along deprecated 
anything in the way of foreign interference, and 
the English Pressman of inquiring mind on the 
subject has more than once met with a rebuff from 
those in a position to give information. Again, 
the political difficulties between the two countries 
of recent years have often placed the Paris corre- 
spondents in a very invidious position. 

This brings me to the Fashoda trouble, which 
arose last autumn while M. Zola was still in his 
country retreat. The great novelist’s enemies have 
often alleged that he is no true Frenchman ; but 
for my part, after thirty years’ intimacy with the 
French, I would claim for him that his country 
counts no better patriot. He is on principle 
opposed to warfare, but there is a higher patriot- 
ism than that which consists in perpetually beating 
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the big drum, and that higher patriotism is 
Zola’s. 

The Fashoda difficulties troubled him sorely, 
and directly it seemed likely that the situation 
might become serious he told me that it would be 
impossible for him to remain in England. The 
progress of the negotiations between France and 
Great Britain was watched with keen vigilance, 
and M. Zola was ready to start at the first sign of 
those negotiations collapsing. As all his friends 
were opposed to his return to France (they had 
again virtually forbidden it late in September when 
the Brisson Ministry finally submitted the case for 
revision to the Criminal Chamber of the Cour de 
Cassation), he would probably have gone to 
Belgium, but I doubt whether he would have 
remained long in that country. 

I have said that M. Zola is opposed to warfare 
on principle. His views in this respect have long 
been shared by me.  Life’s keenest impressions 
are those acquired in childhood and youth. And 
in my youth—I was but seventeen, though already 
acting as a war correspondent, the youngest, I 
suppose, on record—TI witnessed war attended by 
every horror:—A city, Paris, starved by the 
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foreigner and subsequently in part fired by some of 
its own children. And between those disasters, 
having passed through the hostile lines, I saw an 
army of 125,000 men with 350 guns, that of Chanzy, 
irretrievably routed after battling in a snowstorm 
of three days’ duration, cast into highways and 
byways, with thousands of barefooted stragglers 
begging their bread, with hundreds of farmers 
bewailing their crops, their cattle, and their ruined 
homesteads, with mothers innumerable weeping 
for their sons, and fair girls in the heyday of their 
youth lamenting the lads to whom their troth was 
plighted. And in that ‘ Retraite Infernale, as one 
of its historians has called it, I saw want, hunger, 
cupidity, cruelty, disease, stalking beside the war 
fiend; so no wonder that, like Zola, I regard war- 
fare as the greatest of the abominations that fall 
upon the world. I often regret that, short of actual 
war itself and its disaster and misery, there should 
be no means of bringing the whole horror of the thing 
home to those silly, arm-chair, jingo journalists 
of many countries, our own included, who, viewing 
war simply as a means of imposing the will of the 
stronger upon the weaker, and losing sight of all 
that attends it, save martial pomp and individual 
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heroism, ever clamour for the exercise of force as 
soon as any difficulty arises between two govern- 
ments. 

Ties of affection, bonds of marriage, as well as 
long years of intimacy, link me moreover to the 
French people; and more keenly, perhaps, than 
even the master himself, did I realise what war 
between France and England might mean; thus 
we both had an anxious time during the Fashoda 
trouble. Fortunately for the general peace hos- 
tilities were averted, and M. Zola was thus able 
to remain in his secluded English home, and to 
continue the writing of his novel. 

The weather was still very fine, and now and 
again he ventured upon a little excursion. The 
principal one was to Virginia Water, where he 
strolled round the lake, then drove through part 
of the Great Park, and thence on to Windsor 
Castle, where he saw all the sights, the State 
apartments, St. George’s Hall and Chapel, the 
Albert Memorial Chapel, and so forth. And, as 
he had brought his hand camera with him, he was 
able to take a few snapshots of what he saw. I 
was not present on that occasion ; his companions 
were a French gentleman, a very intimate friend, 
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and my daughter, but I was pleased to hear that 
he had, at all events, seen Windsor. Asa rule, it 
was extremely difficult to induce him to emerge 
from his solitude. When he took a walk or a 
bicycle ride his destination was simply some sleepy 
Surrey village or deserted common. 

He appreciated English scenery. Around 
Oatlands he had been much struck by the beauty 
of the trees, and was greatly astonished to find 
such lofty and perfect hedges of holly running at 
times for a mile almost without a break on either 
side of the roads. I suppose that some of the 
finest holly hedges in England are to be found in 
that district. Then, too, the rookeries surprised 
and interested him. There was one he could see 
from his window at the last of his country 
residences, and many an idle half-hour was spent 
by him in watching the flight of the birds or their 
occasional parliaments. 

Nobody recognised him on his rambles. I 
even doubt if people, generally, thought him a 
foreigner. He had long since ceased to wear his 
rosette of the Legion of Honour, and he had 
replaced his white billycock by an English straw 
hat. Towards the close of the fine weather he 
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purchased a ‘bowler, which greatly altered his 
appearance. Indeed, there is nothing like a 
‘bowler’ to make a foreigner look English. 

Wareham and I had now quite ceased to fear 
that any attempt would be made to serve the 
Versailles judgment on M. Zola. We were only 
troubled by gentlemen of the Press, both French 
and English, for since Esterhazy had fled from 
France and the case for revision had been formally 
referred to the Cour de Cassation, several news- 
papers had become desirous of ascertaining M. 
Zola’s views on the course of events. My instruc- 
tions remained, however, the same as formerly: I 
was to tell every applicant that M. Zola declined 
to make any public statement, and that he would 
receive nobody. I was occasionally inclined to 
fancy that some of those who called on me 
imagined that these instructions were of my own 
invention, and that I was simply keeping M. Zola 
au secret for purposes of my own. But nothing 
was further from the truth. 

Personally, at certain moments, when the 
revision proceedings began, when M. Brisson fell 
from office, when M. Dupuy, listening to the 
clamour of a pack of jackals, transferred the 
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revision inquiry from the Criminal Chamber to the 
entire Court of Cassation, I thought that it might 
really be advisable for him to speak out. But, 
anxious though he was, disgusted, indignant, too, 
at times, he would do nothing to add fuel to the 
flame. Passions were roused to a high enough 
pitch already, and he had no desire to inflame 
them more, 

Besides, the cause was in very good hands ; 
Clemenceau and Vaughan, Yves Guyot and 
Reinach, Jaures and Gerault-Richard, Pressensé, 
Cornély, and scores of others were fighting 
admirably in the Press, and his intervention was 
not required. Many a man circumstanced as M. 
Zola was would have rushed into print for the 
mere sake of notoriety, but he condemned himself 
to silence, stifling the words which rose from his 
throbbing heart. And, after all, was not that 
course more worthy, more dignified ? 

Thus I could only return one answer to the 
newspaper men who wrote to me or called at my 
house. Late in the autumn there was an average 
of three applications a week. One or two gentle- 
men, I believe, imagined that M. Zola was staying 
very near me, and, failing to learn anything at my 
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place, they tried to question one or two tradesmen 
in the neighbourhood. One of these, a grocer, 
became so irate at the frequent inquiries as to 
whether a Frenchman, who wrote books and had 
a grey beard, and wore glasses, was not staying in 
the vicinity, that he ended by receiving the 
reporters with far more energy than politeness, 
not only ordering them out of his shop at the 
double quick, but pursuing them with his vitupe- 
rative eloquence. ‘Taking one consideration with 
another, a reporter’s lot, at times, is not a happy 
one.’ 

A climax was reached when one gentleman, 
after communicating with M. Zola by letter 
through various channels and receiving no answer 
from him, ascertained my address and called there. 
As servants are not always to be depended upon, 
we had made it virtually a rule at home that 
whenever a stranger was seen at the front door my 
wife herself should, if possible, answer it. And 
she did so in the instance I am referring to. 

Well, the gentleman first asked for me, and, 
on learning that I was absent, he explained that 
he was a friend, a private friend of M. Zola, whom 
he wished to see on an important private matter. 
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Could she, my wife, oblige him with M. Zola’s 
address? No, she could not ; he had better write, 
and his letter would be duly forwarded by me. 
Then the applicant started on another story. It 
was of no use his writing, he must seeme. Should 
I be at home on the morrow? The matter was of 
great importance, it would mean a large sum of 
money for myself and so on. My wife had not 
much confidence in what was told her, but she 
requested the visitor to leave his name and address 
in order that I might make an appointment 
with him, should I think such a course advisable. 

He thereupon wrote me a few lines in my 
dining-room, and then all at once had the cool 
impudence to tell my wife that he would then and 
there give her a matter of 20/ or 254. if she would 
only tell him where he could find M. Zola, as the 
private interests at stake were so enormous! 

She was, at the moment, far more amazed and 
amused than indignant. She bade the gentleman 
keep his money, and then showed him to the door. 
To me that evening she did not mention the 
incident, and, indeed, I only heard of it after I had 
taken the trouble to communicate with M. Zola 
respecting the gentleman’s urgent private business, 
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which (so it turned out) was purely and simply 
connected with journalism, my visitor having acted 
on behalf of the owner of a well-known London 
newspaper. 

I do not know whether his principal had any 
knowledge of his impudent attempt at bribery. 
For my own part I much regret that my wife (I 
suppose in the interests of peace) should have kept 
it from me at the time as she did, for the gentle- 
man might otherwise have experienced, as he 
deserved, a rather unpleasant ten minutes. 
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AT last the time arrived when it became necessary 
to remove M. Zola from his country quarters, and 
by his desire Wareham and I then looked around 
us for a suitable suburban hotel. The autumn was 
now far spent and M. Zola felt confident that he 
would be back in Paris by the end of the year. 
Had he foreseen that his exile would prove so long, 
he would certainly have sent for a couple of his 
French servants, and have set up a quiet establish- 
ment in some other furnished house. But for 
another month or two he considered that hotel 
accommodation would well suffice. 

The place selected for him by Wareham and 
myself was the Queen’s Hotel, Upper Norwood, 
and there he remained from late in the autumn of 
1808 until his departure from England. 

A glance at the Queen’s Hotel shows one that 
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it is composed of what were once separate houses, 
now connected together by buildings of one storey 
only. Each of these houses, or, as one may per- 
haps call them, pavilions, has a separate entrance 
and staircase ; and the advantage of this, to one 
circumstanced as M. Zola was, must be obvious. 
A person lodging in one of the pavilions can come 
and go freely. There is no vast hall to cross, with 
a dozen servants standing around, ready to 
scrutinise you as you pass in and out. You have 
your suite of rooms in one or another pavilion, 
you take your meals there in your own dining- 
room, and you can shut yourself off, as it were, 
from the greater part of the establishment and 
enjoy privacy and quiet. This, no doubt, is the 
reason why many well-to-do people, who dislike 
the stir and bustle of the ordinary hotel, patronise 
the hostelry at Upper Norwood. 

There at one time—when consulting Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, 1 believe—stayed the unfortunate 
Emperor Frederick ; and now it may add to its 
list of patrons the most famous Frenchman of 
his day. 

It seemed to Wareham and me that the Queen’s 
Hotel would, under the circumstances, prove an 
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ideal retreat for M. Zola. Moreover, Upper 
Norwood stands on very high ground, and it was 
probable therefore that he would largely escape 
the winter fogs. Of course the Crystal Palace was 
comparatively near, but it was not very largely 
patronised in the winter, and, besides, if M. Zola 
wished to escape a crowd, he had only to take his 
walks in another direction. 

The Queen’s Hotel stands back from the road ; 
but, in the first instance, as a precautionary measure 
it was thought best to select for M. Zola a suite of 
rooms overlooking the extensive gardens. As 
time went on, however, the trees lost their last 
leaves, the vista from these rooms, charming enough 
in summer, became very cheerless. So the master’s 
quarters were shifted to a larger suite on the ground 
floor, with the windows of the two communicating 
sitting-rooms overlooking both the road and the 
garden. 

The two sitting-rooms were an advantage, 
particularly during the time that Mme. Zola stayed 
at the Queen’s Hotel (for she joined her husband 
on and off), as he could devote one of them entirely 
to his work. But when Mme. Zola finally left 
England (in a very ailing state, after a terrible cold 
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had kept her within doors for some weeks) her 
husband moved once again, and installed himself 
on the second floor, where the rooms were smaller 
and therefore easier to warm. It was then mid- 
winter. 

The various rooms M. Zola occupied and in 
which he spent from seven to eight months—that 
is by far the greater portion of his exile—were all 
part of the same house or pavilion, this being the 
last of the pavilions constituting the hotel proper. 
Adjoining is a lower building, belonging to the 
same proprietary as the hotel, but, in a measure, 
distinct from it. Most of M. Zola’s tenancy was 
spent in the topmost rooms. After bringing the 
master up from the country, I took him one morn- 
ing down to Norwood, and he cordially approved 
of the arrangements which had been made for him. 
There was only one thing amiss. Wareham and I 
had been promised that he should have a waiter 
speaking French to attend on him; and the one 
provided knew perhaps just a few words of that 
language. However, he was very intelligent, very 
discreet, very willing to oblige—a pattern waiter of 
the good old English school. And when I had 
explained to him exactly what would be required, 
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he took due note of everything, and for many 
months the arrangements that were made worked 
virtually without a hitch. 

If M. Zola’s surroundings had altered, the 
routine of his life remained the same as formerly. 
With regard to his novel ‘ Fécondité’ he had, as 
the saying goes, ‘warmed to his work,’ which he 
pursued at the Queen’s Hotel with unflagging 
energy. 

Knowing his habits I never (unless under 
exceptional circumstances) visited him till he had 
finished his daily guantum of ‘ copy,’ that was about 
the luncheon hour. Then we would talk business, 
communicate to one another such news as might 
be necessary, and at times exchange impressions 
with regard to the incidents of the day. 

Among other matters often discussed were the 
English birth-rate and the rearing of English 
children, points which deeply interested M. Zola, 
as they were germane to the subject of ‘ Fécondité,’ 
I could at first only give him general information, 
but the Rev. R. Ussher, vicar of Westbury, Bucks, 
the able author of ‘Neo-Malthusianism,’ very 
kindly sent me a copy of his exhaustive work, 
which contained many particulars on the points 
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that principally interested M. Zola. Moreover, 
Mr. George P. Brett, the President of the Macmillan 
Company of New York (M. Zola’s American 
publishers), supplied him with some interesting 
information respecting the United States. 

With regard to England, M. Zola had been 
much struck by certain proceedings instituted 
during his exile against medical men, midwives, 
and others, proceedings which seemed to point to 
the existence in this country of a state of affairs 
much akin to that prevailing in France, The 
affair of the brothers Chrimes, who first sold bogus 
medicines and then proceeded to blackmail the 
women who had purchased them, was, in Zola’s 
estimation, particularly significant, for here were 
hundreds and hundreds of Englishwomen applying 
to those men for the means of accomplishing the 
greatest crime against Nature there could be. 

On that point M. Zola spoke in no uncertain 
language. He understood well enough that the 
authorities could not justly single out a few of 
those hundreds of women for prosecution and 
punishment : but he censured the women quite as 
much as he censured the convicted men, who were, 
after all, but common scoundrels. 
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And he was amazed to find that so few English 
newspapers ventured to speak out on the matter. 
There were plenty of leaderettes on the cunning 
shown by the men, but the alacrity of the women 
to purchase the bogus medicines was, as a rule, 
lightly passed over; and great as is M. Zola’s 
admiration for the British Press in many respects, 
he could but regard its attitude towards the Chrimes 
case as lamentably inadequate and lacking in 
moral courage. 

‘A great responsibility, said he, ‘rests with 
those who, possessing commanding influence, 
refrain from requisite action, and who, instead of 
seeking to cure proved and acknowledged evils, 
connive at driving them beneath the surface, 
where, in secret, they steadily grow and expand.’ 
And all this for the sake of the ‘ young person,’ to 
whose mythical innocence the welfare of a whole 
nation is often sacrificed. M. Zola’s views are 
summed up in the words: ‘Let all be exposed 
and discussed, in order that all may be cured!’ 

He regards Neo-Malthusianism and its practices 
as abominable, and when he had learnt more of 
the actual situation in England he was empha- 
tically of opinion that his book ‘ Fécondité,’ though 
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applied to France alone, might well, with little 
alteration, be applied to this country also. 

The fluctuations in the English birth-rate from 
1872 to 1897 were to him full of meaning. Ata 
certain period, for instance, they showed all the 
harm wrought by the abominable Bradlaugh- 
Besant campaign. But what he dwelt on still 
more was the absolute physical incapacity of so 
many English mothers to suckle their own off- 
spring. Circumstances are much the same both in 
France and the United States, at least among the 
older Colonial families. In three or four genera- 
tions the women of a family in which the practice 
of suckling has ceased, are altogether unable to 
give the breast; and the ‘bottle’ ensues, with its 
thousand evils and a gradual deterioration of 
the race, 

On the last occasion when James Russell 
Lowell came to England he was asked what 
change, if any, he remarked since his last visit, 
among the people he met, and he replied that he 
was most struck by the falling off in height, and 
breadth of shoulders, of the average man in the 
London streets. 

Though matters have not yet reached such a 
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point as in France and elsewhere, it is I think 
incontestable that the English race, like many 
another, is physically deteriorating. Athletics 
tend to improve the standard, but there must be 
proper material to work upon, and M. Zola, I 
found, held the view that for a race to be healthy 
its womenfolk should be willing and able to dis- 
charge the primary duties of Nature. When he 
discovered that so many Englishwomen would 
not or could not suckle their babes, he remarked 
that England had started on the same downward 
course as France, 

He often watched the troops of nursemaids and 
children whom he met during his afternoon strolls. 
He noticed and told me how many of the former 
neglected their charges, standing about, flirting or 
gossiping, or looking into shop windows, while the 
baby in the bassinette or the mail-cart sucked 
away at that vile invention the bone and gutta- 
percha ‘soother, and he was astonished that ladies 
should apparently consider it beneath them to 
accompany baby on the promenade. Indeed the 
invariable absence of the mothers gave him a rather 
bad opinion of them: for surely they must know 
that many of the nurse-girls neglected the infants 
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and yet they exercised no supervision. ‘Of 
course,’ said he, ‘they are visiting or receiving, or 
reading novels, or bicycling or playing lawn tennis. 
Ah! well, that is hardly my conception of a 
mother’s duty towards her infant, whatever be her 
station in life.’ 

Now and again at intervals I accompanied him 
on his afternoon walks. These generally took a 
semi-circular form. We descended from the 
plateau of Upper Norwood on one side to climb 
to itagain on another. Sometimes we passed by 
way of Beulah Spa, then round by some fields and 
a recreation ground, with the name of which I am 
not acquainted. There were several shapely oak 
trees thereabouts, which he greatly admired and 
even photographed. 

‘Do you know,’ he remarked to me one after- 
noon,‘ when I come out all alone for my usual con- 
stitutional, and want to shake off some worrying 
thoughts, I often amuse myself by counting the 
number of hairpins which I see lying on the foot- 
pavement. Oh! you need not laugh, it is very 
curious, I assure you. I already had ideas for two 
essays—one on the capital “I” inits relation to the 
English character, and another on the physiology 
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of the English “ guillotine” window and the forms 
it affects, not forgetting the circumstance that 
whenever an architect introduces a French window 
into an English house, it invaribly opens outwardly 
so as to be well buffeted by the wind, instead of 
into the room as it should do. Well, now I am 
beginning to think that I might write something 
on the carelessness of Englishwomen in fastening 
up their hair, and the phenomenal consumption of 
hairpins in England. For the consumption must 
be enormous since the loss is so great, as I will 
show you.’ 

Then he proceeded to ocular demonstration. 
As we walked on for half an hour or so, prin- 
cipally along roads bordered by the umbrageous 
gardens of villa residences, we counted all the 
hairpins we could see. There were about four 
dozen. And he was careful to point out that we 
had chiefly followed a route where there was but 
a moderate amount of traffic. 

Not one man in a thousand probably would 
have thought of counting the lost hairpins in the 
streets ; but then M. Zola is an observer, and if I 
tell this anecdote, which some may think pucrile, 
it is by way of illustrating his powers of observation 
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and the length to which he occasionally carries 
them. 

On one point, I told him, he was rather in the 
wrong. The great loss of hairpins did not proceed 
so much from the carelessness of women in 
fastening their hair, as from their ‘pennywise and 
pound-foolish’ system of buying cheap hairpins 
with few and inefficient ‘twists.’ These cheap 
hairpins never ‘caught’ properly in their coiled-up 
tresses. The women went out, walked rapidly, 
tossed their heads perchance, and one at least of 
their hairpins fell to the ground. Supposing one 
hundred women passed along a certain road or 
street in the course of the day, it would not be 
surprising to find that at least thirty hairpins 
were lost there. And I concluded by saying that, 
to the best of my belief, the aforesaid hairpins 
were ‘ made in Germany.’ 

Another thing which amused and interested 
M. Zola when he took his walks around Norwood 
was to note the often curious and often high- 
sounding names bestowed on villa residences. As 
a rule the smaller the place the more grandiose 
the appellation bestowed on it. Some of the 
names M. Zola, having now made progress with 
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his English, could readily understand ; others, too, 
were virtually French, such as Bellevue, Beaumont, 
and so forth; but there were several that I had 
to interpret, such as Oakdene, Thornbrake, 
Beechcroft, Hillbrow, Woodcote, Fernside, Fair- 
holme, Inglenook, etc. And there was one name 
that I could not explain to him at all—an awful 
name, which I fancied might be Gaelic or Celtic, 
though I appealed in vain to Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh friends for an interpretation of its meaning. 
It was written thus: ‘ Ly-ee-~Moon.’ 

Nobody of my acquaintance was able to 
explain itto me. M. Zola wrote it down in his 
memorandum-book as an abstruse puzzle. However, 
while this narrative was appearing in the ‘ Evening 
News, several correspondents kindly informed me 
that Ly-ee-Moon (at times written ‘Lai-Mun’) was 
Chinese, being the name of a narrow passage or 
strait between the island of Hong-Kong and the 
mainland of China (now transferred to Great 
Britain), at the eastern entrance to the harbour 
of the city of Victoria on the island. 

It seems also that Ly-ee-Moon is a name often 
given to ships sailing in the China seas. And in 
the case of the Norwood house, built by a retired 
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shipowner and sea captain, the name was taken 
from a vessel plying on the Australian coast for 
many years, and ultimately wrecked with great 
loss of life. The owner of the Norwood house had 
an engraving of the ship executed on a plate-glass 
window of his hall. Until these explanations 
reached me both M. Zola and myself were. quite 
as much at sea (with regard to ‘Ly-ee-Moon’) 
as ever its owner and captain was. 

When I spent an afternoon at Norwood with 
M. Zola we generally returned to the hotel about 
half-past four for a cup of tea. And on the way 
back (particularly during the last months) I 
frequently purchased postage stamps for him at 
the chief post-office. He might, of course, have 
bought them himself, and as a matter of fact he 
did at times do so. But he was aware, I think, 
that he was regarded with some suspicion by the 
the young lady clerks under the control of the 
Duke of Norfolk. . 

At certain periods, Christmas time and the 
New Year, for instance, M. Zola’s correspondence 
became extensive, and on the first occasion when 
he entered the Upper Norwood post-office and 
asked for fifty 24a@. stamps he was looked at with 
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surprise. When, a couple of days later, he applied 
for another fifty, the young ladies eyed him as if 
he were a genuine curiosity. A hundred 2d. 
stamps in four days! What could he do with 
them? Nobody could tell. When, shortly after- 
wards, he returned for another supply of the same 
kind, the Norwood post-office was convulsed. 
And I doubt if even now some of the young ladies 
have quite got over that brief but extraordinary 
run on the so-cailed ‘foreign stamp.’ ; 

I hope they do not imagine that M. Zola was 
hungry, and bought those stamps to eat. 
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XII 


WINTER DAYS 


THE winter was hardly a cold one, but it proved 
very tempestuous, and Upper Norwood, standing 
high as it does, felt the full force of the gales, 
Christmas found M. Zola alone ; still, this did not 
particularly affect him, as Christmas, save as a 
religious observance, is but little kept up in France, 
where festivity and holiday-making are reserved 
for the New Year. In M. Zola’s rooms the only 
token of the season was a huge branch of mistletoe 
hanging over the chimney-piece. This he had 
bought himself, after I had told him of the privi- 
leges that attached to mistletoe in England. 
There were, however, no young ladies to kiss, and, 
if I remember rightly, Mme. Zola, who had been 
absent in Paris, did not return to Norwood until 
a day or two before the New Year. 

While her husband formed a fairly favourable 
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opinion of England, its customs and its climate, 
Mme. Zola, I fear, was scarcely pleased with this 
country. At all events, she finally left it vowing 
that she would never return. But then for three or 
four weeks bronchitis and kindred ailments had 
kept her absolutely imprisoned in her room—her 
illness lasting the longer, perhaps, because she was 
unwilling to place herself in the hands of any 
medical man. 

The New Year was but a day or two old, when 
one of the London morning newspapers announced 
with a great show of authority that an application 
for the extradition of M. Zola was imminent. 
Somebody, moreover, informed the same journal 
that he had recognised and interviewed M. Zola an 
evening or two previously, to which statement 
was appended a brief account of some of M. Zola’s 
views. All this amazed me the more as on the 
very day mentioned in the newspaper I had been 
with the master till nine P.M. and I could hardly 
believe that anybody had interviewed him after 
that hour. Moreover, my wife had since seen him, 
and he had said nothing to her of any visit or 
interview. Nevertheless, as other papers proceeded 
to copy the statements to which I have referred, I 
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thought it as well to communicate with our exile 
on the subject. 

Through the carelessness of one of M. Zola’s 
friends, Wareham’s name and address had lately 
been given to an English journalist usually resident 
in Paris, and this journalist had then come to Lon- 
don to try to discover the master’s whereabouts. 
It was therefore possible that there might be some 
truth in the story. But M. Zola promptly wired 
to me that such was not the case, and followed up 
his telegram with a note in which he said: 

‘My dear confrere and friend,—I have just 
telegraphed to you that the whole story of a 
journalist having interviewed me is purely and 
simply a falsehood. I have seen nobody. Again, 
there can be no question of extradition in my 
case; all that could be done would be to serve me 
with the judgment of the Assize Court. Those 
people don’t even know what they write about. 


‘As for ’*s indiscretion, this is to be 
regretted. I am writing to him. For the sake of 
our communications, I have always desired that 
Wareham’s name and address should be known 
only to those on whom one can depend. Tell him 
that he must remain on his guard and sever 
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acknowledge that he knows my address. Persevere 
in that course yourself. I will wait a few days to 
see if anything occurs before deciding whether the 
correspondence arrangements should be altered. 
It would be a big affair ; and I should afterwards 
regret a change if it were to prove uncalled for. 
Let us wait.’ 

Going through the many memoranda and notes 
J received from M. Zola during his exile, I also 
find this, dated February: ‘You did right to 
refuse Mr. 


my address. I absolutely decline 
to see anybody. No matter who may call on you, 
under whatever pretext it be, preserve the silence 
of the tomb. Less than ever am I disposed to let 
people disturb me.’ 

Again, a little later: ‘No; I will see neither 
the gentleman nor the lady. Tell them so 
distinctly, in order that they may worry you no 
more.’ 

With the New Year, it will be remembered, had 
come a succession of startling events which kept 
M. Zola in a state of acute anxiety. The violent 
attacks of the anti-Revisionists on the Criminal 
Chamber of the Cour de Cassation culminated in 
the resignation of Q. de Beaurepaire, in an inquiry 
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into the Criminal Chamber’s methods of investiga- 
tion, and finally in the passing of a law which 
transferred the task of the Criminal Chamber to 
the whole of the Supreme Court. On the many 
intrigues of that period I often conversed with 
M. Zola, who was particularly angered by the 
blind opposition of President Faure and the 
impudent duplicity of Prime Minister Dupuy. 
These two were undoubtedly doing their utmost to 
impede the course of justice. 

Then suddenly, on February 17, came a 
thunderbolt. Faure had died on the previous 
evening, and by his death one of the greatest 
obstacles to the triumph of truth was for ever 
removed. We talked of the defunct president at 
some length, M. Zola adhering to the opinions 
that he had expressed during the summer, 

But the great question was who would succeed 
M. Faure. When M. Brisson had fallen from 
office after initiating the Revision proceedings, 
M. Zola had said to me: ‘Brisson’s present fall 
does not signify; it was bound to come. But 
hereafter he will reap his reward for his courage in 
favouring revision. Brisson will be Faure’s 
successor as President of the Republic.’ 
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Inexpressing this opinion M. Zola had imagined 
that Faure would live to complete his full term of 
office. His death in the very midst of the battle 
entirely changed the position. M. Brisson’s time 
had not come, and considering his age it indeed 
now seemed as if he might never attain to the 
supreme magistracy. The future looked blank ; 
but M. Loubet was elected President, and a feeling 
of great relief followed. 

I have reason to believe that M. Zola regards 
the death of President Faure as the crucial turn- 
ing-point in the whole Dreyfus business. Had 
Faure lived every means would still have been 
employed to shield the guilty ; all the influence of 
the Elysée would, as before, have been brought to 
bear against the unhappy prisoner of Devil’s 
Island. 

During those January and February days 
M. Zola was an eager reader of the newspapers. 
Rumours of all kinds were in circulation, and once 
again in M. Zola’s mind did despondency alternate 
with hopefulness. I must say, however, that he 
was not particularly impressed by Paul Dérouléde’s 
attempt to induce General Roget to march on the 
Elysée. He regards Déroulede as a scarcely sane 
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individual, and holds views on Parisian demonstra- 
tions which may surprise some of those who 
believe everything they read in the newspapers. 

These views may be epitomised as follows: 
The Government can always put down trouble in 
the streets when it desires to do so. If trouble 
occurs it is because the Government allows it. 
Three-fourths of the ‘demonstrations’ that have 
taken place in Paris during the last year or two 
have been simply ‘ got up’ by professional agitators. 
The men who start the shouting and the marching 
are paid for their services, the tariff being as a rule 
two francs per demonstration. With 500 francs, 
that is 20/7, one can get 250 men together. 
These are joined by as many fools and a small 
contingent of enthusiasts, and then you have a 
rumpus on the boulevards, and half the news- 
papers in Europe announcing on the morrow: 
‘Serious Disturbances in Paris. Impending 
Revolution. Some people may ask, Where does 
the money for many of these demonstrations come 
from? The answer is that it comes largely from 
much the same sources as those whence General 
Boulanger’s funds were derived—that is, from the 
Orleanist party. 
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As for military insubordination, plotting, or 
anything of that kind, M. Zola often pointed out 
to me that no general could effect a revolution, 
for the simple reason that he could not rely on his 
men to follow him in an illegal attempt. It was 
quite possible that now and again other generals 
besides Boulanger had dreamt of overturning the 
Republic, but they had not the means to do so. 
It was as likely as not that the officer foolhardy 
enough to make the attempt would be shot in the 
back by some of the Socialists among the rank 
and file. Boulanger no doubt could have counted 
on a good many men and ‘non-coms., as he 
was popular with them, but few if any officers 
above the rank of captain would have followed 
him. 

To-day, moreover, intense jealousy still reigns 
among the French general officers. There is not 
one among them of sufficient pre-eminence and 
popularity to gather round him a large contingent 
of military men of high rank for any political 
purpose. And this, of course—quite apart from 
the opinions of the masses—largely makes for a 
continuance of the Republican régzme. 

With a weak Government in office, one with 
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a policy of drift, everything may become possible ; 
but, so long as foresight and vigilance are shown, 
the Republic remains impregnable. If military 
malcontents become obstreperous it is only 
necessary to treat them as General Boulanger was 
treated. 

I recollect hearing M. Yves Guyot, who was a 
member of the Cabinet which put down ‘the brave 
general on the black horse,’ and who was also one 
of the few French friends who visited M. Zola 
during his exile, give a brief account of some of 
the decisive steps which were taken to stop the 
Boulangist agitation. The Prefect of Police of 
that time was summoned to the Ministry of the 
Interior, where two or three members of the 
Government awaited his arrival. Amongst other 
orders given him was one (if I remember rightly) 
for the dissolution of M. Dérouléde’s ‘ League of 
Patriots, which then, as more recently, was at the 
bottom of much of the agitation. 

The Prefect hesitated ; he was afraid to execute 
his orders. ‘Very well, then,’ said M. Constans, 
M. Guyot, and others, ‘you may regard your 
resignation as accepted; you are not the man 
for the situation; if you are afraid, there are 
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plenty who are not; and we shall immediately 
replace you.’ 

That threat of the loss of office wrought an 
immediate change in the Prefect. He became as 
brave as he had been timorous, and with all due 
energy he proceeded to carry out his instructions. 
Boulangism was crushed and held up to public 
opprobrium and ridicule ; and but. for the culpable 
weakness and connivance of M. Félix Faure and 
his favourite Prime Minister, M. Méline, it would 
never have revived in its varied forms of anti- 
Semitism, anti-Dreyfusism, etc. 

French functionaries, those of the Civil Service, 
are, as a rule, a docile set; but every now and 
again a Government finding some laxity among 
prefects and sub-prefects makes a few examples, 
Three or four prefects of departments are transferred 
in disgrace to less important towns ; two or three 
are cashiered, and the same method is followed 
with some of the sub-prefects. Thereupon, all the 
others, prefects and ‘ subs,’ throughout the eighty 
and odd departments of France, hasten to show 
themselves vigilant and, if need be, energetic. 
faking one consideration with another, this system 
of frightening the prefects into obedience and 
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vigilance has, so far as the maintenance of public 
order is concerned, answered admirably well 
whenever it has been applied during the last fifty 
years. It has undoubtedly been adopted at times 
for the furtherance of purely despotic or arbitrary 
aims; but if ever it was justified such was the case 
during the Dreyfus agitation. If the Government 
had not connived, for purposes of its own, at 
the proceedings of what the French call the 
‘ militarist’ party, there would have been no turmoil 
at all. 

But those in power desired to shield culprits of 
high rank and to defend the effete organisation 
of the French War-office. And those who thus 
misused the power they held, who sacrificed the 
national interests, who trampled truth and justice 
under foot, and rendered their country an object of 
amazement, distrust, and ridicule throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe (Russia not excepted) 
will be censured and condemned in no uncertain 
voice by the France of to-morrow. 

But I am forgetting the prefects and sub- 
prefects. I mentioned them partly because M. 
Zola himself might have been one of them. It is 
not generally known, I believe, that at the time of 
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the Franco-German war he in some degree assisted 
one of the sub-prefects in the discharge of his 
duties, and (had he only so chosen) might even 
have become a sub-prefect himself. He had been 
an opposition, a Republican journalist, before the 
fall of the Empire, and M. Gambetta, during his 
virtual dictatorship throughout the latter part of 
the Franco-German war, was very fond of appoint- 
ing journalists of that description to office, both 
in the army and the Civil Service. M. Zola, then, 
might have become a sub-prefect to begin with; 
and, later, a full-blown prefect. Picture him ina 
cocked hat and a uniform bedizened with gold lace, 
and with a slender sword dangling by his side. 
That, at all events, was how sub-prefects and 
prefects used to array themselves when ‘in the 
exercise of their functions.’ 

I doubt if M. Zola would ever have made a 
good functionary. His character is too inde- 
pendent, and in all likelihood he would have 
resigned the very first time that he happened to 
have ‘a few words’ with his Minister. But politics 
having caught him in their grasp he would 
doubtless (like the few functionaries of independent 
views who throw up their posts in France) have 
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next come forward as a candidate for the Chamber 
or the Senate. And then—why not? He might 
have been an Under-Secretary of State, later a 
Minister, and finally President of the Republic. 
True, as he himself knows, and readily admits, he 
is no orator ; but then orators are not always the 
men who get on in France. Thiers was a ready 
and fluent speaker, but MacMahon could scarcely 
say (or learn by heart) twenty consecutive words. 
Grévy, it is true, could be long-winded, prosy, and 
didactic ; but the powers of elocution which Carnot 
and Félix Faure possessed were infinitesimal. And 
so the idea of Emile Zola, President of the 
Republic, may not be so far-fetched after all, 
particularly when one remembers Zola’s great 
powers of observation, analysis, and foresight. 
Had he taken to politics in his younger days 
he would at least have made his mark in the career 
thus chosen. And it may be that, in some respects, 
French public life might then have been healthier 
than it has proved during the last quarter of a 
century. Perchance, too, on the other hand, many 
old maids and young persons, not to mention 
ecclesiastics and vigilance societies, would have 
been spared manifold pious ejaculations and gasps 
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of horror. Again, my poor father—imprisoned, 
ruined, and hounded to his death—might still have 
been alive. 

Unless some other courageous man had arisen 
to tear the veil away from before human life, such 
as it is in so-called civilised communities, and show 
society its own self in all its rottenness, foulness, 
and hypocrisy—so that on more than one occasion, 
shrinking guiltily from its own image, it has 
denounced the plain unvarnished truth as libel— 
there would have been no‘ Nana’ and no ‘ Pot 
Bouille, no ‘Assommoir, and no‘Germinal.’ And 
no ‘La Terre.” ‘La Débfcle, and ‘ Lourdes, and 
‘Rome,’ ‘ Paris,’ and ‘ Fécondité, and all the other 
books that have flowed from Emile Zola’s busy pen 
would have remained unwritten. But for my own 
part I would rather that the world should possess 
those books than that Zola when tempted, as he 
was, should have cast literature aside to plunge into 
the abominable and degrading vortex of politics. 

Like all men of intellect he certainly has his 
views on important political questions, and again 
and again he has enunciated them in the face of 
fierce opposition. In the Dreyfus case, however, 
he has been no politician, but simply the indignant 
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champion of an innocent man. And his task over, 
truth and justice vindicated, he asks no reward, no 
office ; he simply desires to take up his pen once 
more and revert to his life work :—The delineation 
and exposure of the crimes, follies, and short- 
comings of society as now constituted, in order 
that those who ave in politics, who control-human 
affairs, may, in full knowledge of existing evils, do 
their utmost to remedy them and prepare the way 
for a better and a happier world. 
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XIV 


‘WAITING FOR THE VERDICT’ 


I CAN still see before me the sitting-room on the 
second floor of the Queen’s Hotel, in which M. 
Zola spent so much of his time and wrote so many 
pages of ‘ Fécondité’ during the last six months or 
so of his exile. A spacious room it was, if a rather 
low one, with three windows overlooking the 
road which passes the hotel. 

A very large looking-glass in a gilt frame 
surmounted the mantelpiece, on which stood two 
or three little blue vases. Paper of a light colour 
and a large flowing arabesque pattern with a broad 
frieze covered the walls. There was not a single 
picture of any kind in the room, neither steel 
engraving, nor lithograph, nor chromo; and 
remembering what pictures usually are, even in 
the best of hotels, it was perhaps just as well that 
there should have been none in that room at 
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the Queen’s. Yet during the many hours | 
spent there the bareness of the walls often 
worried me. 

Against the one that faced the fireplace stood 
a small sideboard. Then on another side was a 
sofa, and here and there were half a dozen chairs. 
The room was rich in tables, it counted no fewer 
than five. On a folding card-table in one corner 
M. Zola’s stock of letter and ‘copy’ paper, his 
weighing scales for letters, his envelopes, pens, and 
pencils, were duly set out. Then in front of the 
central window was the table at which he worked 
every morning. It was of mahogany, little more 
than three feet long and barely two feet wide. 
Whenever he raised his eyes from his writing, he 
could see the road below him, and the houses 
across the way. Ona similar table at another of 
the windows he usually kept such books and 
reviews as reached him from France. 

In the centre of the room, under the electric 
lights—which, however, were only fitted towards 
the end of M. Zola’s sojourn at the hotel, so 
that throughout the winter a paraffin lamp 
supplied the necessary illumination—stodd the 
table at which one lunched and dined. 


It was 
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round and would just accommodate four persons. 
Finally, beside M. Zola’s favourite arm-chair, 
near the fireplace, was a little gipsy table, on 
which he usually kept the day’s newspapers, 
and perchance the volume he was reading at the 
time. 

A doorway on the same side as the fireplace 
gave ingress to the bedchamber, which was smaller 
than the sitting-room, and adequately, but by no 
means luxuriously furnished. 

On the little writing-table near the middle 
window were first a small inkstand belonging to 
the hotel, then a few paper-weights covering 
memoranda jotted down on little square pieces of 
paper, about three inches long either way, together 
with an old yellowish newspaper which did duty 
as a blotting pad; and a pen with a ‘j’ nib and 
avery heavy ivory handle, so heavy, indeed, that 
though the master often offered it to me I could 
never write with it. With this pen, however, he 
himself did all his work. That work he generally 
cleared away before lunch, and locked up in his 
bedroom wardrobe, so that by the time a visitor 
arrived’ there was never any litter in the sitting- 
room. ~ 
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The road, viewed from the writing-table window, 
was at times fairly lively. Nursemaids and 
children, bicyclists and others passed constantly 
to and fro. Stylish carriages also rolled by during 
the afternoon, and at intervals a little green 
omnibus went its way at a. slow jog-trot. The 
detached villa residences on the other side of the 
road were, however, singularly lifeless. One day 
M. Zola remarked to me: ‘I have never seen a 
soul in those houses during all the months I have 
been here. They are occupied certainly, for the 
window blinds are pulled up every morning and 
lowered every evening, but I can never detect who 
does this; and I have never seen anybody leave 
the houses or enter them.’ 

At last one afternoon he told me that one of 
these villas had woke up, for on the previous day 
he had espied a lady in the garden watering some 
flowers. 

Rather lower down the road there was a livelier 
house, one which had a balconied -window, which 
was almost invaribly open, and here servants and 
children were often to be seen. ‘That, said M. 
Zola, ‘is the one little corner of life and gaiety, 
amidst all the other silence and lack of life. 
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Whenever I feel dull or worried I look over 
there.’ 

As a rule the Queen’s Hotel itself is, as I have 
already mentioned, a very quiet place; but now 
and again a wedding breakfast was given there. 
Broughams and landaus would then roll over the 
gravel sweep, and M. Zola and I would at times 
lean out of the windows and exchange opinions 
with respect to the bridal pair and the guests. 
What surprised and amused him, on one occasion 
when a wedding party came to the hotel, was to 
notice that all the coachmen of the carriages wore 
yellow flowers and favours ; for in France yellow 
is not only associated with jealousy, but also with 
conjugal faithlessness. 

‘If those flowers are to be taken as an omen,’ 
said M. Zola to me, ‘that happy pair will soon be 
in the Divorce Court.’ 

During the latter part of his stay at Norwood, 
when the door between his bed and sitting room 
remained open, one could see on a chest of drawers 
in the former apartment a pair of life-size porcelain 
cats, coloured a purplish maroon, with sparkling 
yellow glass eyes, and an abundance of fantastic 
yellow spots. These cats had been bought by him 
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as a souvenir of England and English art, for he 
was much struck by their oddity. He had been 
offered others—for instance, white ones with little 
coloured landscapes printed all over their backs 
and sides—surely as idiotic an embellishment as 
any insane potter could devise—but although these 
had sorely tempted him he had finally decided in 
favour of the maroon and yellow abominations. 

A little girl of mine, who found herself face to 
face with those cats one day in his room, was 
quite startled by them, and has since expressed 
the opinion that Sir John Tenniel ought to have 
seen them before he drew the Cheshire cat for 
‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ For my own part I can 
imagine the laughter and the jeers of M. Zola’s 
artistic friends when those choice specimens of 
British art are shown to them in Paris. 

At intervals during his long sojourn at the 
Queen’s Hotel M. Zola received a few brief visits 
from French friends, chiefly literary men and 
politicians, whose names need not be mentioned, 
but who have identified themselves with the cause 
of Revision. At times these gentlemen found 
themselves in London on other matters, and 
profited by the opportunity to run down to 
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Norwood. On other occasions they made the 
journey from France for the especial purpose of 
quieting M. Zola’s impatience, and telling him 
that he must not yet think of returning home. 
Again, M. Fasquelle, the French publisher, came 
over four or five times, now on business and now 
in a friendly way. 

I think that during the seven or eight months 
that M. Zola stayed at the Queen’s Hotel, he 
received altogether some ten visits from com- 
patriots, which visits were often of only an hour or 
two’s duration. Thus, Mme. Zola having returned 
to France, he was frequently very much alone. 

During the last months of his exile my wife 
fell seriously ill, and I could not then go so often 
to Norwood. Afterwards ague caught me in its 
grip, and my visits ceased for two or three 
successive weeks. All I could do in an emergency 
was to place my eldest daughter or my son at 
M. Zola’s disposal. 

The foreign visitors he received—by foreign I 
mean non-French—were (apart from the Ware- 
hams, myself and family) very few in number. I 
think that an eminent Russian fudliceste who 
happened to be a personal friend (M. Zola has 
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long been popular in Russia, where even the 
Emperor has read many of his books) saw him on 
one occasion. Then, when M. Yves Guyot called, 
he brought with him an English friend who was 
pledged to secrecy. 

A well-known English novelist and art critic, 
M. Zola’s oldest English friend, and his earliest 
champion in this country, likewise saw him. 
Further, in a friendly capacity he received an 
English journalist for whom he has much regard, 
and who came to see him quite apart from any 
journalistic matters. To this list I will add the 
names of Mr. Andrew Chatto and Mr. Percy 
Spalding, of Messrs Chatto and Windus, and Mr. 
George P. Brett, of the Macmillan Company of 
New York. 

Such, then, were M. Zola’s visitors and guests 
—say, apart from the Warehams, myself and 
family, less than a score of persons, the total 
duration of whose visits added together amounted 
perhaps to a hundred and twenty hours spread 
over many long and trying months. 

At times when we chatted together, M. Zola 
and myself, and mention was made of his friends 
—of persons occasionally whom we both knew— 
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he referred feelingly to the many estrangements 
caused by the divergence of views on the Dreyfus 
affair. Friends of twenty and thirty years’ standing, 
men who had laboured side by side often in pursuit 
of the same ideal, had not only quarrelled and 
parted but had assailed each other with the 
greatest virulence in the Press and at public 
meetings. 

Many whom he himself had regarded as close 
and sincere friends had trodden upon all the 
past and attacked him abominably, as though he 
were the veriest scum of the earth. Some in the 
earlier stages of the affair had hypocritically feigned 
sympathy, in order to provoke his confidence, and 
had then turned round to hold him up to execra- 
tion and ridicule. One or two had behaved so 
badly that he had refused ever to receive them at 
his house again. ‘ 

He spoke to me of an eminent French /ttéra- 
teuy who at the outset of the agitation on behalf 
of Dreyfus had immediately promised his help, 
and had even prepared articles and appeals on 
behalf of the prisoner of Devil’s Island. But this 
littévateur had of recent years been lapsing into 
mysticism, and at the behests of the reverend 
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father his confessor, he had abruptly destroyed 
what he had written, and gone over to the other 
side to wage desperate warfare upon the cause he 
had promised to help. 

The writer in question (one who will probably 
leave a name in French literature) was tortured by 
the everlasting fear that he might go to hell when 
he died, and he was the more timorous, the more 
easily influenced by certain persons, as he suffered 
from a horrible, incurable complaint, and feared 
that his medical man—a bigoted Romanist—-might 
abandon him to all the pangs of sudden death if 
he did not comply with the injunctions of the 
Church. 

Then there was a friend of many years’ stand- 
ing,a Minister in successive Cabinets, who feigned 
that by remaining in office he would be able to 
favour the cause, and who, instead of that, did his 
utmost against it. A playwright wrote: ‘I am 
heartily with you, but for God’s sake don’t say it, 
for my plays might be hissed’! Another pro- 
minent man started on a long journey to avoid 

‘Apropos of the stage, it is a curious circumstance that nine- 
tenths of ‘the profession’ in France are ardent Dreyfusards, 


Nearly every actor and actress and vocalist of note has been on the 
same side as M. Zola from the outset. 
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having to express any opinion. Nearly all the 
baser passions of humanity were made manifest 
in some degree—treachery, rancour, jealousy, and 
moral and physical cowardice. 

But, of course, there was another and a brighter 
side to the picture. There were men of high 
intellect and courage who had not hesitated to 
state their views and plead for truth and justice, 
men who, when in office, had been arbitrarily 
suspended and removed. There were many who 
had risked their futures, many too who, after years 
of labour, were well entitled to rest and retirement, 
yet had come forward with all the ardour of youth 
to do battle for great principles and save their 
country from the shame of a cruel crime. 

Adversity makes one acquainted with strange 
bedfellows, and M. Zola was more than once 
struck by the heterogeneous nature of the Re- 
visionist army. He found men of such varied 
political and social views banded together for the 
cause. It all helped to remove sundry old-time 
prejudices of his. 

For instance, he said to me one day: ‘I never 
cared much for the French Protestants ; I regarded 


them as people of narrow minds, fanatics of a 
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kind, far less tolerant and human than the great 
mass of the Catholics. But they have behaved 
splendidly in this battle of ours, and shown them- 
selves to be real men.’ 

All through the spring M. Zola eagerly followed 
the inquiry which the Cour de Cassation was 
conducting, and when M. Ballot-Beaupré was 
appointed reporter to the Court, there came a 
fresh spell of anxiety. M. Ballot-Beaupré is a 
man of natural piety, and the anti-Revisionist news- 
papers, basing themselves on his religious views, 
at first made certain that he would show no mercy 
to the Jew Dreyfus, but would report strongly in 
favour of the prisoner’s guilt. Certain Dreyfusite 
journals, on the other hand, bitterly attacked the 
learned judge for his supposed clerical leanings ; 
and indeed so much was insinuated that M. Zola 
for a short time half believed it possible that 
M. Ballot-Beaupré might show himself hostile to 
revision. 

When I saw M. Zola he repeatedly expressed 
to me his feelings of disquietude. Then every- 
thing suddenly changed. Certain newspapers 
discovered that M. Ballot-Beaupré, if pious, was 
by no means a fanatic, and, further, that he was 
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a very sound lawyer, much respected by his 
colleagues. This cleared the atmosphere, for it 
seemed impossible that any man of rectitude and 
judgment could pass over the damning revelations 
which the Cour de Cassation’s inquiry, as pub- 
lished in ‘ Le Figaro, had produced. 

Time went on, and at last the issue, so fre- 
quently postponed, so longingly awaited, came in 
sight. The week before the public proceedings of 
the Cour de Cassation opened M. Zola said to me: 
‘T shall have finished the last chapter.of “ Fécon- 
dité” by Saturday or Sunday, so [ shall have my 
hands quite free and be able to give all my atten- 
tion to what takes place at the Courts. I am 
hopeful, yes, very hopeful, and yet at moments 
some horrid doubt will spring up to torture me. 
But no! you'll see, our cause will gain the day, 
revision will be granted, and justice will be 
done.’ 

And at last came the fateful week which was to 


prove the accuracy of his surmises. 
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XV 


LAST DAYS—DEPARTURE 


I SPENT the afternoon of Saturday, May 27, with 
M. Zola, and we then spoke of the proceedings 
impending before the Cour de Cassation. All our 
information pointed to the conclusion that the 
Court would give judgment on the Saturday 
following, and it was decided that M. Zola should 
return to France a few days afterwards. The date 
ultimately agreed upon was Tuesday, June 6, and 
the train selected was that leaving Charing Cross 
for Folkestone at 2.45 in the afternoon. 

Though according to every probability the 
Court’s judgment would be in favour of revision, 
M. Zola was resolved to return home whatever 
might be the issue, and such were his feelings on 
the matter that nothing any friend might have 
urged would have prevented him from doing so. 
‘As a matter of fact one friend did regard the return 
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as somewhat unwise, and intimated it both by 
telegram and letter. This compelled me to see 
M. Zola again on the following Tuesday (May 30), 
but the objections were overruled by him, and the 
arrangements which had been planned were 
adhered to. 

M. Zola had now drafted the declaration which 
he proposed issuing on the morrow of his return 
home, and this he gave me to read. It was the 
article ‘Justice, published in ‘L’Aurore, to which I 
have occasionally referred in the course of the 
present narrative. 

I left M. Zola rather late that Tuesday night 
in the expectation that everything which had been 
arranged would follow in due course. As the 
writing of ‘ Fécondité’ was now finished he had 
time on his hands, and a part of this he proposed 
to devote to taking a few final snapshots of 
Norwood, the Crystal Palace, and surrounding 
scenery. He needed something to do, for he could 
not sit hour by hour in his room at the Queen’s 
Hotel anxiously waiting for news of the proceedings 
at the Paris Palais de Justice. 

For my part I had begun to prepare the present 
narrative, and as he would not listen to my 
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repeated offers to take him to the Derby, it was 
arranged that I should not see him again until the 
end of the week. On Friday, however, reports 
were already in circulation to the effect that 
M. Fasquelle (M. Zola’s French publisher) had 
come to London for the purpose of escorting him 
home. 

This was true, and I foresaw that the rumours 
might lead to some modification of our programme ; 
for M. Zola did not wish his return to have any 
public character. He had forbidden all the 
demonstrations which his friends in Paris were 
anxious to arrange in his honour, declaring that he 
desired to go back quietly and privately, and then 
at once place himself at the disposal of the 
public prosecutor. 

On Friday I sent my daughter Violette to 
Norwood with a parcel of M. Zola’s photographs, 
received by Messrs. Chatto and Windus from Miss 
Léie Fuller, who being greatly interested in the 
Clarence Ward of St. Mary’s Hospital, particularly 
wished M. Zola to sign these portraits in order 
that they might be sold at a bazaar which was to 
be held for the benefit of the hospital referred to. 
I told my daughter that I should myself go down 
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to the Queen’s Hotel on the morrow, and she 
brought me back a message to the effect that I 
really must go, as complications had arisen, and 
M. Zola particularly desired to see me. 

On the following day, Saturday, I therefore 
betook myself to Norwood with a parcel of 
M. Zola’s books, which I had received from Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. on behalf of the Countess of 
Bective, who (prompted by the same spirit as Miss 
Loie Fuller) wished to sell these volumes at the 
‘Bookland’ stall on the occasion of the Charing 
Cross Hospital Bazaar. And when I arrived I 
found indeed that it was most desirable that the 
programme of M. Zola’s departure should be 
modified. 

He had already seen M. and Mme. Fasquelle, 
the former of whom was much annoyed at the 
reports of his presence in London, and thought it 
most advisable to precipitate the departure. Delay 
might, indeed, be harmful if it was desired to avoid 
demonstrations. Besides, why should he wait 
until the ensuing Tuesday? Why not return the 
very next night—that of Sunday, June 4—by the 
Dover and Calais route? Mme. Fasquelle had 
declared that she in no way objected to travelling 
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at night time ; and so far as the departure from 
London was concerned, there would be few people 
about on a Sunday evening, which was another 
point to be considered. I cordially assented, for 
now that the imminence of M. Zola’s return to 
Paris had been reported in the newspapers it was 
certain that delay meant a possibility of demon- 
strations both for and against him. In spite of his 
prohibition, many of his friends still wished to greet 
him like a conquering hero on his arrival at the 
Northern Railway Station in Paris. And the 
other side would unfailingly send out its recruiting 
agents to assemble a contingent of loafers at two 
francs per demonstration, who would be duly 
instructed to yell ‘Conspuez, and ‘ A bas les juifs.’ 
Then a brawl would inevitably follow. 

Now M. Zola (as I have already mentioned) 
did not wish for a homecoming of that kind. 
There was no question of refusing to ‘face the 
music,’ of shunning a hostile crowd, and so forth. 
It was purely and simply a matter of dignity and 
of doing nothing that might lead to a disturbance 
of the public peace. The triumph of justice was 
undoubtedly imminent, and it must not be followed 
by disorder. 
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When I had expressed my concurrence in the 
views held by M. Zola and M. Fasquelle, M. Zola 
and I attended to business. First came the ques- 
tion of Lady Bective’s books, in each of which a 
suitable inscription was inserted. Afterwards, in a 
friend’s birthday book M. Zola inscribed his famous, 
epoch-making phrase, ‘ Truth is on the march, and 
nothing will be able to stop it.’ Finally, a few 
brief notes were written and posted, and work was 
over. 

For a little while we chatted together. Some 
notable incidents connected with the interminable 
Affair had occurred during the last few days. 
Colonel du Paty de Clam, for whose arrest the 
Revisionist journals had clamoured so long and so 
pertinaciously, had at last been cast into prison. 
In M. Zola’s estimation, the Colonel’s arrest had 
been merely a question of time ever since the day 
when one had learnt that he had disguised himself 
with a false beard and blue glasses when he went 
to meet the notorious Esterhazy. 

‘A man may be guilty of any misdeed and may 
yet find forgiveness and even favour, M. Zola had 
then said to me, ‘but he must not make himself, 
his profession, and his cause ridiculous. In France, 
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as you know, “ridicule kills.” The false beard 


~ and the blue spectacles, following the veiled lady, 


are decisive. One need scarcely trouble any 
further about M. du Paty de Clam. His fate is as 
good as sealed.’ 

And now that the Colonel had at last been 
arrested, the master remarked, ‘The military party 


_ is throwing him over to us as a kind of sop; it 


would be delighted to make him the general scape- 
goat, and thereby save all the other culprits. But 
it won’t do. There are men higher placed than 
Du Paty who must bear their share of censure and, 
if need be, punishment.’ 

Then we spoke of Esterhazy, ‘that fine type for 
a melodrama or a novel of the romantic school,’ as 
M. Zola often remarked. The Commandant had 
just acknowledged to the ‘ Times’ and the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’ that the famous Jdordereau had been 
penned by him, and we laughed at the remem- 
brance of his squabbles on this subject with the 
proprietress of another newspaper. How indig- 
nantly he had then denied having ever acknow- 
ledged the authorship of the dordereau, and how 
complacently he now admitted it! As for the 
circumstances under which he asserted the docu- 
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ment to have been written, M. Zola could make 
nothing of them. ‘So far, the explanations explain 
nothing,’ said he; ‘take them whichever way you 
will, there is no sense, no plausibility even, in them. 
Hitherto I always thought Esterhazy a very shrewd 
and clever man, but after reading his statements 
in the “Times” and the “Chronicle” I no longer | 
know what to think. Still, one point is gained; 
he admits having written the dordereau, and others 
hereafter will tell us the exact circumstances under 
which he did so. Colonel Sandherr, at whose 
bidding he says he wrote it, is dead; but others 
who know a great deal about him are still alive,’ 
While M. Zola thus expressed himself, we sat 
face to face, he in his favourite arm chair on one side 
of the fireplace, and I on the other, in the familiar 
room, with its three windows overlooking the lively 
road, while all around curvetted the scrolls and 
arabesques of the light fawn-tinted wall paper. 
And after chatting about Du Paty and Esterhazy 
we gradually lapsed into silence. It was a fateful 
hour. There were ninety-nine probabilities out of 
a hundred that the decision of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion would be given that same afternoon; and 
whatever that decision might be we felt certain that 
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before it was made public by any newspaper in 
London we should be apprised of it. We knew that 
five minutes after judgment should have been 
pronounced a telegram would be speeding through 
the wires to the Queen’s Hotel, Norwood. 

M. Zola did not tell me his thoughts, yet I 
could guess them. We can generally guess the 
thoughts of those we love. But the hours went by 
and nothing came. How long they were, those 
judges! Whatever could be the cause of their 
delay? Surely—trained, practised men that they 
were, men who had spent their lives in seeking and 
proclaiming the truth—surely no element of doubt 
could have penetrated their minds at the final, the 
supreme moment. 

Ah! the waiter entered, and there on his salver 
lay a buff envelope, within which must surely be 
the ardently awaited message that would tell us of 
victory or defeat. M. Zola could scarcely tear 
that envelope open ; his hands trembled violently. 
And then came an anti-climax. The wire was 
from M. Fasquelle, who announced that he and 
his wife were inviting themselves to dinner at 
Norwood that evening. 

It was welcome news, but not the news so 
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impatiently expected. And, at last, suspense 
becoming intolerable, I resolved to go out and try 
to purchase some afternoon newspapers. 

There had been rumours to the effect that as 
each individual judge might preface his decision 
by a declaration of the reasons which prompted it, 
the final judgment might after all be postponed 
until Monday. Both M. Zola and I had thought 
this improbable ; still, there was a possibility of 
such delay, and perhaps it was on account of a 
postponement of the kind that the telegram we 
awaited had not arrived. 

I scoured Upper Norwood for afternoon papers. 
There was, however, nothing to the point at that 
hour (about five P.M.) in ‘ The Evening News, the 
‘Globe,’ the ‘ Echo,’ the ‘ Star,’ the ‘ Sun,’ the three 
‘Gazettes. They, like we, were ‘waiting for the 
verdict.’ I went as far as the lower level station 
in the hope of finding some newspaper that might 
give an inkling of the position, and I found nothing 
at all. It was extremely warm, and I was some- 
what excited. Thus I was perspiring terribly by 
the time I returned to the hotel, to learn that no 
telegram had come as yet, that things were still zz 
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Then all at once the waiter came up again with 
another buff envelope lying on his plated salver. 
And this time our anticipations were realised ; 
here at last was the expected news. M. Zola read 
the telegram, then showed it to me. 

It was brief, but sufficient. ‘Cheque postponed, 
it said ; and Zola knew what those words meant. 
‘Cheque paid’ would have signified that not only 
had revision been granted, but that all the proceed- 
ings against Dreyfus were quashed, and that he 
would not even have to be re-tried by another 
court-martial. And ina like way ‘cheque unpaid’ 
would have meant that revision had been refused 
by the Court. ‘Cheque postponed’ implied the 
granting of revision and a new court-martial. 

The phraseology of this telegram, as of previous 
ones, had long since been arranged. For months 
many seemingly innocent ‘ wires’ had been full of 
meaning. There had been no more enigmatical 
telegrams, as at the time of Henry’s arrest and 
death, but telegrams drafted in accordance with 
M. Zola’s instructions and each word of which was 
perfectly intelligible to him. 

It often happened that the newspaper corre- 
spondents ‘were not in it. Things were known 
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to M. Zolaand at times to myself hours—and even 
days—before there was any mention of them in 
print. The blundering anti-Dreyfusites have often 
if not invariably overlooked the fact that their 
adversaries number men of acumen, skill, and 
energy. Far from it being true that money has 
played any véle in the affair, everything has virtually 
been achieved by brains and courage. In fact, 
from first to last, the Revisionist agitation, whilst 
proving that the Truth must always ultimately 
conquer, has likewise shown the supremacy of true 
intellect over every other force in the world, 
whether wealth, or influence, or fanaticism. 

But I must return to M. Zola. He now knew 
all he wished to know. As there had been no 
postponement of the Court’s decision there need 
be none of his return. A telegram to Paris 
announcing his departure from London was hastily 
drafted and I hurried with it to the post-office, 
meeting on my way M. and Mme. Fasquelle, 
who were walking towards the Queen’s Hotel. 

We had a right merry little dinner that 
evening. We were all in the best of humours. 
M. Zola’s face was radiant. A great victory 
had been won; and then, too, he was going home ! 
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He recalled the more amusing incidents of 
his exile; it seemed to him, said he, as if for 
months and months he had been living in a dream. 

And M. Fasquelle broke in with a reminder 
that M. Zola must be very careful when he 
reached his house, and must in no wise damage 
the historic table for which he, Fasquelle, had 
given such a pile of money at the memorable 
auction in the Rue de Bruxelles. 

Ah, that table! We were in a mood to laugh 
about anything, and we laughed at the thought of 
the table ; at the thought, too, of all the simple- 
minded folk who had imagined that they would be 
able to purchase ‘souvenirs’ at the auction so 
abruptly brought to an end. 

Then the Fasquelles, having been to the Oaks 
on the previous day, began to talk of Epsom, and 
the scene, unique in the whole world, which the 
famous racecourse presents during Derby week. 
M. Zola half regretted that he had missed going. 
‘But I will go everywhere and see everything,’ he 
repeated, ‘the next time I come to England. I 
shall then be able to do so openly, without any 
playing at hide and seek. Oh, it won't be till 
after the Paris Exhibition, that is certain; but I 
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have written an oratorio for which Bruneau has 
composed the music, and if it is sung in London, 
as I hope, I shall come over and spend a month 
going about everywhere. But, of course,’ he 
added, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘I have about 
two years’ imprisonment to do as things stand, so I 
must make no positive promises.’ 

The rest is soon told. Final arrangements 
were made, and we came away, M. and Mme. 
Fasquelle and myself, about ten o’clock. ‘It is 
your last night of exile, I said to M. Zola as I 
pressed his hand, ‘and it will soon be over. You 
must try to sleep well.’ 

‘Sleep!’ he replied. ‘Oh, there is no sleep 
for me to-night. From this moment I shall be 
counting the hours, the very minutes.’ 

‘It will make a change for you, Vizetelly,’ 
said M. Fasquelle, as he, Mme. Fasquelle, and 
myself walked towards the railway station. ‘You 
will be missing him now.’ 

This was true. All the routine, all the a/ertes, 
the meetings, the missions of those eleven months 
were about to cease abruptly. What had at 
first seemed to me novel had with time become 
confirmed habit, and for the first few days 
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after M. Zola’s departure I felt my occupation 
gone. 

That departure took place, as arranged, on 
Sunday evening, June 4. It was the day when 
President Loubet was cowardly assailed at a race- 
meeting by the friends and partisans of the foolish 
Duke of Orleans; but of all that we remained 
(pro tem.) in blissful ignorance. The Fasquelles 
went down to Norwood and brought M. Zola to 
Victoria. I was busy during the day preparing 
for the ‘Westminster Gazette’ an English epitome 
of the declaration which ‘L’Aurore’ was to publish 
on the morrow. That work accomplished, I met 
the others on their arrivalin town. Wareham had 
been warned of the change in the programme on 
the previous night, and came up from Wimbledon 
with my wife. There was a hasty scramble of a 
dinner at a restaurant near Victoria. We were 
served, I remember, by a very amusing and 
familiar waiter, who, addressing M. Zola by pre- 
ference (I wonder if he recognised him? ), kept on 
repeating that he was ‘a citizen of the most noble 
Helvetian Confederation, and assured us that 
potatoes for two would be ample, and that chicken 
for three would be as much as we should care to 
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eat. ‘Take this, said he, ‘it’s to-day’s. Don’t 
have that, it was cooked yesterday.’ And all this 
made us extremely merry. ‘It seems to me more 
than ever that I am living in a dream,’ said M. 
Zola after a final laugh. ‘That waiter has given 
the finishing touch to my illusion.’ 

The train started at nine P.M., and we had a 
full quarter of an hour at our disposal for our 
leave-takings in the dimly-lighted station. There 
were few passengers travelling that night, and few 
loiterers about. We made M. Zola take his seat 
in a compartment, and stood on guard before it 
talking to him. Only one gentleman, a short, 
dapper individual with mutton-chop whiskers 
(Wareham suggested that he looked like a barrister), 
paid any attention to the master, and, it may be, 
recognised him. For the rest, all went well. 
There were az revoiys and handshakes all round, 
and messages, too, for one and another. And M. 
Zola would have his little joke. ‘If you should 
come across Esterhazy,’ he said to me, ‘tell him that 
I’ve gone back, and ask him when he’s coming.’ 

‘Well, I replied, ‘he will probably want 
another safe-conduct before answering that 
question.’ 
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‘Do you think that a safe-conduct to take 
Dreyfus’s place would suit him?’ was M. Zola’s 
retort. 

But the clock was now on the stroke of the 
hour, the carriage doors were hastily closed, and 
the signal for departure was given. 

‘Au revotr, au revoir!’ A last handshake, 
and the train started. For another half-minute 
we could see our dear and illustrious friend at his 
carriage window waving his arm to us. And then 
he was gone. The responsibility which had so 
long rested on Wareham and myself was ended ; 
Emile Zola’s exile was virtually over: shortly 
after five o’clock on the following morning he 
would once more be in Paris, ready to take his 
part in the final, crowning act of one of the greatest 
dramas that the world has ever witnessed. Truth 
was still marching on, and assuredly nothing 
would be able to stop it. 


THE END 
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With special Preface for the English elon: Crown 6vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by 


‘English ferchants: Mematre in tinea of the Progress of British Commerce. With 32 Illus. 

trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. J 
English Newspapers: Chapters i in the History of Journalism, . Two Vols., dem rips) cloth, 25s. 
The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. Crown 80, c cloth, 6s. 


Bays (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each, 


hronicles of No-Man’ 's Land. | Camp Notes. i] Savage Life. y 


Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antig uities ; chivdy 
~ > WMustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Biperstions ith the Additions of fe) 
HENRY ELLIS, and bumerous Ulustrations. “Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a. 


Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth). —Slum Silhouettes: Stories of London 


‘Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 
_ @he Reader’s Hand ook of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 
--* Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, and a List OF THE AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPHRAS, A 
oo» New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 67. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 6d. 


Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s! 6d. each. 


More Worlds than Oné: Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plates, 
he Martyrs of Sclance:GALJLEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER, With Portraits. 
Lotkare on Nature! Magic. With numerous Illustrations. 


Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine, Art. Translated ‘by 
RE. ANDERSON, M.A, Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. et i 
Bry yden (H. A.).—An Exiled Scot: A Romance, With a Frontis- 
airy rics: *Crown'8vo, ‘cloth, 65.~ ‘ + 
Brydges (Haro!d).—Uncle. Sam at Home. | With 91 Illustrations, 


ost yo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 25, 6d, 


4 CHATTO & WINDUS, Pubiishers, tt1 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
Buchanan (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 


The Shadow of the Sword. Love Me for Ever, With Frontispiece. 

A Child of Nature. With Frontispiece. Annan Water. Foxglove Manor. 

God and the Man. With 11 Illustrations by The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene. _ 

Lady Kilpatrick. [FRED. BARNARD. Matt: A Story of a Caravan. With Frontispiece. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With The Master of the Mine. With Frontispiece. 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. The Heir of Linne, | Woman and the Man. 


Red and White Heather. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
The Wandering Jew: a Christmas Carol, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 


The Charlatan. By ROBERT BUCHANAN and HENRY MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Py 
Frontispiece by T. H. R@BINSON, 9s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


| iss 
‘Burton (Robert).—The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 
tions of the Quotations, Demy vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Melancholy Anatomised: An Abridgment of BURTON'S ANATOMY. Post 8vo, half-bd., 2s. 6d, 


Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Shadow of a Crimea. | A Son of Hagar. i The Deemster. 

Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of The Deemster-and The Shadow of a Crime, set in new type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with The Christian, 6s. each; and CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS of 
2 Deemster and The Shadow of a Crime, medium 8vo, portrait-cover, 6¢. each; cloth, 15, 
each. 


Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).—The Cruise of the ‘ Black 


Prince’ Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 
ies by LOREDAN LARCHEY. Translated by Mrs, CAREY. With xoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3¢. 6a, ‘ 


Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, With 


Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Carlyle (Thomas).—On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cl., 1s. 6d. 


Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 1834-1872. Edited by 
C. E. NORTON. With Portraits, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 245. 


Carruth (Hayden).—The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Iilustra- 


tions. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 


The King in Yellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
In the Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Qnes.—Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE.—Vol, 
III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each, 


Chapple (J. Mitchelf).—The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 


a. Crown 8ve, cloth, gs. 6d. 


Chatto (w. A.) and J. Jackson.—A Treatise on Wood Engraving, 
Historical and Practical. With Chapter by H..G. BOHN, and 450 fine Ilusts. Large 4to, half-leather, 285. 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his W 

A New Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, pot tii ee 


eee eee Ee 
Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings, By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. \ 
The Minor Tactics of Chess: A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces i i - 
tegic Principle. By F. K. YOUNG and E, C. HOWELL. ong fcap. dane py tai 
The Hastings Chess Tournament. Containing the Authorised A. f 
pm ed Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by PILLSBURY, LASKER, Then tte: sonnet 
7 ek her ERICH MAND Ao py BEACRn SNe, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, and 
; Biographical etches of the ess Masters, and 22 Portrai I 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. aa hes Cae Be Ned sy CHESHIRE 


Clare (Austin), Stories by. 


For the Love of a Lass. Post vo, illustrated boards, 25. ; cloth, 2s. 67. bye 
By the Rise of the River; Tales and Sketches in South Tynedale, Crown 8yo, cloth, 36. 6d. : 


' 


‘ 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, ttt St: Maftin’s Lang, London, W.¢:. § 


Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
_ Paul Ferroll. | Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wiie._ 


Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).—Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 35. & 
Coates (Anné).—Rie’s Diary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cobbam (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 


he Cure of Souls. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s, 
he Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated! boards, 2s 
The Burden of Isabel, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. 


Coleman (John).—Curly: An Actor’s Story. With 21 Illustrations 
by J.C. DOLLMAN. Crown 8vo, picture Cover, rs. 


Coleridge (M. E.).—The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Fcap $v», 


cloth, 1s. 6¢.; leatherette, rs. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 


Illustrations of Tennyson. Crown 8vo, clothextra, 6s. 
Jonathan Swift. A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 85. 


Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

From Midnight to Midnight. { Blacksmith and Scholar. 
Transmigration. | You Play me False, i] The Village Comedy, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Sweet Anne Page. | A Fight with Fortune. | Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, many Illustrated, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 25. 6¢, each, 


ntonina. My Miscellanies. Jezebel’s Daughter. 
asil. Armadale. he Black Robe. 
Hide and Seek. Poor Miss Finch. eart and Science, 
The Woman in White. Miss or Mrs.? ‘I Say No.’ 
The Moonstone. The New Magdalen. A Rogue’s Life. 
Man and Wife. The Frozen Deep. The Evil Genius, 
After Dark. The Law andthe Lady. Little Novels. 
The Dead Secret. The Two Destinies. The Legacy of Cain, 
The Queen of Hearts. The Haunted Hotel, Blind Love. 
No Name. The Falien Leaves. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. Medium 8yvo, 6d. each; cloth, rs, each. 
The Woman in White. | The Moonstone. | Antonina. | The Dead Secret. 
The Woman in White and The Moonstone, POPULAR EDITION, in One Volume, mediuin 
&vo, cloth, 25. 


Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘ Broad Grins,’ ‘ My Night. 
gown and Slippers,’ &c. With Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Colauhoun (M. J.).—Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ‘ 


Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W.M. Hurcuison. Cr. 8vo,cl., 35, €d. 
Convalescent Cookery. By Catuerine Ryan. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 


Cock (Dutton), Novels by. 
Cc (Dy : Post ath illustrated peer as, each, 
| aul Foster's Daughter. 


Leo. AAS Fol St Bee 
Coaper (Edward H.).—Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. With 
two Steel Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6a. 


Cotes (V. Cecil).—Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 
F, H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.: post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 2 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
His Vanished Star. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 


Cram (Ralph Adams).—Black Spirits and White. Fcap, &vo, 
cloth, 15s, 64 at 


6 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, ti St. Martin’s Lane, Lozdon, W.C. + 
Crellin (H. N.), Books by. 


Romances of the Old Seraglic. With 28 isueteations by S. L. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. . 
Yales of the Caliph. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2¢. [ 
he Nazarenes: A Drama, Crown 8vo, 15. 


Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. - Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with a Frontispiece by DAN. BEARD, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others. — Tales: of Our Coast. By. S. R. 


CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIG, * and W, CLARK RU Sots pyieh 2 
Illustrations by FRANK BRANGWYN, Crown 8yo, cloth, 35. 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. Ode 


each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6a. each, 


Lod 


Pretty Miss Neville. interference. Village Tales & Jungle 
weopex Pride. A Fomily Likeness. Tragedies. 

A Bird of Passage. ‘To L ~ The Real- Lady iat Sine 
Diana Barrington. A Third Parson, Married or Single ?.. 
Two Masters. Mr. Jervis. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, a6 6d, each, Y 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. 4 Beyond the Bales 
Miss Balmaine’s Past. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Infatuation. (A ‘TIMES NOVEL.’) Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack.. Complete in ‘wo Srerizs: -ihe, 
FIRST, frem 1835 to 1843; the SECOND, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour ‘of, 
THACKERAY, HOOD, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A'BECKETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDERS &c, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6a. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 Taiastrsdarte) mand a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a... 


Cumming (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. Od. ea. : 
In the Hebrides. With an Autotype Frontispiece and 23 Illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains. With 42 Illustrations. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With 28 IHustrations, 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. | With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 
Cussans (John E.).—A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instiuctions 


for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408, pages 
and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo,.cloth extra, 6s. 


Cyples (W.).—Hearts of Gold. | Cr.-8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, bdsay: 2s. 
Daudet (Alphonse). —The Evangelist;‘or, Port Salvation. ‘Crown 


&vo, cloth extra, 35..6d. 7 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for Parents on the Choice of 
“a Profession for their Sons when Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Davidson (Hugh Coleman).—Mr. Sadler's Daughters.» With a 


* Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6. 


Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke=), Works by. Cr. 8vo, 1s. ea.; el, Is, 6d, ca. 
“ One Thousand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. ‘ ff 
Foods for the Fat: The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. : 


Alds to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 25. ; cloth th limp, 2s. 6a. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited: 


with with Introduction and Notes, by Rey. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 


Dawson | (Erasmus, M.B.).—The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo, 


~ cloth extra, with Two ihistrations by HUME NISBET, 35. i_post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


De Guerin Maurice), The ourhale oi Edited by G, S.TRESUTIEN? 
ith a Memoir by SAINTE- BEUVE, Translated fi the 2 
Pe eae fn Daleboced an es ed from the 2oth French Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH- 


De Maistre (Xavier).—A Journey | Round my Room. Translated 


by HENRY ATTWELL,: Post 8vo, cloth limp, ‘2s. 
De Mille (J (James).—A —A Castle in Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, wiih 


“a Frontispiece, gs. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 


“of THE OAKS. ~Bv LOUIS HENRY CURZON. Crown 8yo, cloth limp, 25.6. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, ea. ; post 8vo, 280A. 
_Our Lady of Tears. |... Circe’s Lovers. = 


Dewar (T. R.).—A, Ramble. Round. the. Globe, , With, 220 Tilustra; 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a. 


CHATTO & WINDUS,. Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C...9 
iDe Windt (Harry), Books by. : 


Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. With Map and 33 full-page Mius- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, : ys 
_ Stories of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, (Shortly. 


Dickens (Charles), About Engiand with. By ALFRED RiMMER. 


With 57 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and the AUTHOR. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
- 


Dictionaries. ; 

The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. and a LIST OF THE_AUTHORS AND» DATES OF DRAMAS: AND OPERAS, hy 
Rey. E. C. BREWER, LL.D A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 95.60. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 2 i 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAMURL 


A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. ‘Crown 8vo,'cloth, 6s. 6d. “ 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Dilke (Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., M.P.).—The British Empire. 


2] Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


Dolson (Austin), Works by. : 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo,-buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Eighteenth Century Wignettes. IN THREE SERIES. Crown 8yo, buckram, 6s; each. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and other Papers. With 2 Illustrations Crown &vo, 
buckram, 6s, . LA eri, 


Dobson (W. ¥.).—Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6¢. ey ' 


Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ;_cloth limp, 25. 6a. each. 


The Man-Hunter. | Wanted! A Detective’s Triumphs. 
Caught at Last. In the Grip of the Law. 
Tracked and Taken. From Information Received. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? Link by Link, | Dark Deeds. 
Suspicion Aroused. Riddles Read. 


Crown 8vo, cleth extra, 35. 6d, each: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth, 25, 67. each. 


The Man from Manchester, With 23 Illustrations, 
Tracked to Doom. With Six full-page Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. ; % 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. | The Chronicles of Michael ‘Danevitch, 


The Records of Vincent Trill, of the Detective Service. Crown vo, cloth, 35. 6. 
Dowling (Richard).—Old Corcoran’s Money. Crown 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).—The Firm of Girdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 38, 6d. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Fortraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol, 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols, A ody 
Chapman’‘s Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the ney complete ; Vol. 11., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE; Vol. III., Translations of the Hiad and Odyssey, 
Marlowe’s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. Froin GIFFORD'S Text. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everarp Cores), Works by.» 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7.5. 6d, each. 
K Social Beparture. With x12 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
An American Girl in London, With 80 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 
Crown 8vo, cloth ng 6d. each, y t 
A Daughter of To-Day. | Yernon’s Aunt. With 47 Illustrations by HAL HURST. 


Dutt (Romesh C.).—England and India: A Record of Progress 


curing One Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, ; 


Dyer (T. F. Thiselton).—The Foik-Lore of Plants. Cr. 8vo, cl.,, 6s, 


Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations 
by Rey. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. per Volume, 
Fletcher’s (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Pootical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Collectad Poems. Three Vols. . 
_Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 
Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 
‘and on the River Plate. With 4z Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, s. s Vat 
Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. each. 
Archie Lovell. i Point of Honour. ; ‘ 
A Plaster Saint, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s: 64, ’ [Shortly, 


8 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
-_Edwards (Eliezer).—Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 


of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters, Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 
___Kitty. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 25. 6d. | Felicia. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Egerton (Rev. J. C., M.A.).— Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 


_ With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. WACE, and Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Eggleston (Edward).--Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing a House. By C,j. RIEHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 
The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, Count of Albany (THE YOUNG PRETEN- 
DER). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. . 
Stories from the State Papers. With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve Them. By JouHN BrowninG. Cr. 8vo, Is, 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuet ArTuur Bent, 
A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S, With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other. Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 
Military Manners and Customs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, reprinted from ‘ Military Manners aid Customs.’ Crown 8vo, ts. ; cloth, rs. 6¢. 


Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post @vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The New Mistress. | Witness to the Deed. | The Tiger Lily. | The White Virgin. 


A Woman Worth Winning. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Preparing. 

7 In the press, NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
, Commodore Junk. Eve at the Wheel; and The Chap- 

Black Blood, Jain’s Craze. 

Double Cunning. The Man with a Shadow. 

A Bag of Diamonds; and The Dark One Maid’s Mischief. 
House. The Story of Antony Grace. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. This Man's Wife. 

King of the Castle. In Jeopardy. 


The Master of the Ceremonies, 


Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 


and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 67. 


Firework-Makiug, The Complete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 


Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


First Book, My. By Water Besant, JAMES Payn, W, Crark Rus- 
SELL, GRANT ALLEN, HALL CAINE, GEORGE R. SIMS, RUDYARD KIPLING, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
M. E. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, H. RIDER_HAGGARD, R. M. BALLANTYNE, I. ZANGWILI., 
MORLEY ROBERTS, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, MARY CORELLI, J. K. JEROME, JOHN STRAN..E 
WINTER, BRET HARTY, ‘ Q.,’ ROBERT BUCHANAN, andR. L. STEVENSON, With a Prefatory Story 
by JEROME K, JEROME, and x85 Illustrations. A New Edition, Small demy 8vo, art linen, 35. 6c, 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 
Little Essays: Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. ‘ 
Bella Donna. | The Lady of Brantome. | The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. Never Forgotten. Seventy-five Brooks Street, 


Sir Henry Irving: Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d, 
Fiammarion (Camille), Works by. 
Popular Astronomy: A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. ELLARD GORE, 


~R.A.S, With Three Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, ros. 6a, 
Urania: A Romance. With 87 IJustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &s. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ’s Victone in 


Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Minor Poems, With Notes by 
Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Fonblanque (Albany).—Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 
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Forbes (Archibald).—The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and Thirty-six full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12. 


Fowler (J. Kersley).—Records of Old Times Flistorical, Social, 
Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. With Eight full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6, 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
One by One. | A Real Queen, | A Dog and his Shadow. 
Ropes of Sand. Illustrated 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Queen Cophetua. | Olympia. | Romances of the Law. | King or Knave? 


_Jack Doyle’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. : 
Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each; 


iNustrated boards 25. each 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 


French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun, Three 


Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. each, 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 
AE i 


JOHN LANE. Published Annually. Crows 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 


Gardening Books. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp. 1s. 6d. each. 
A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By GEORGE GLENNY. 
Household Horticulture. By TOM and JANE JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild. By FRANCIS G. HEATH. Crown 8yo, eloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


Gardner (Mrs. Alan).—Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 


‘the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India, With numerous I\ustrations by the 
Author and F, H. TOWNSEND. Demy 4to, half-bound, ars. 


Garrett (Edward).—The Capel Girls: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
bo; 


ards, 25, 


Gaulot (Paul).—The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans- 


lated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. ht 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The. 1s. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and‘ Table Talk’ by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
4,* Bound Volumes for recent years kept in stock, 8s. 6d. each. Cases for binding, 28. each, 


Gentleman’s Annual, The. Published Annually in November. 1s. 


German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and 22 Steel Plates after 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, 65, 6d.; gilt edges, 75. 6. 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea, 
Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. | Loving a Dneam.:| The Brass of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. With Frontispiece. Of High Degree. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


The Flower of the Forest. In Love and War. 
The Dead Heart. - Heart’s Probiem. 
For Lack of Gol y Mead and Stream. 
What Will the World Say? Fancy Free. 
For the nist a |. A Hard Knot, In Honour Bound, 
ueen of thé Meadow. Heart’s Delight. 
n Pastures Green. Biood-Money. 


Gibney (Somerville).—Sentenced! Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s, 6d. each. 


The FIRST SERIES contains ; The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea—Charity—.The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The SECOND SERIES: Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan'l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. * Pinafore'—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of Penzanco, 

The THIRD SERIES: Comedy and Tragedy—Foggerty's Falry—Rosencrantz and Guildenstern — 
Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado<Ruddigcre-the Yeomen of the Guard--The Gondoliers— 
The Mountebanks—Utopia, 


riginal Comic Operas written by W.S. GILBERT. In Two Series, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
mises © so The FIRST sasdn Sh : The Sorceress, ‘Pinafore '—The Pirates OLE enganuese 
Tolanthe—Patience—Princess Tda—The Mikado—Trial by mee 
The SECOND SERIES containing: TheGondoliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen of the Guard— 
His Excetlency—Utopla, Limited—Ruddigore—The Mountebanks—Haste to the Wedding. 
fhe Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book: Quotations for Every Day in the Year, selected 
from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A, SULLIVAN, Compiled by ALEX, WATSON, 
Royal 16mo, Japanese leather, 2s. 6d, ; 
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Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post $vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each. 


~’ Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke, Costermonger. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 


Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. { 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


The Lost Heiress: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NISBETy, 
The Fossicker: A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET. 
& Fair Colonist, With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. | 


The Golden Rock. Witha Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35..6a. © 
Kloof Yarns. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15. ; cloth, 15. 6¢. ‘ 
__ Tales from the Veld. With Twelve Illustrations by M. NISBET. Crown 8yo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Glenny (George).—A Year’s Work in ‘Garden and Greenhouse: 


* “Practical Piet sol Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8yo, 1s. ; cloth, 15. 6¢, 
Godwin (William).—Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2. 
Golden Treasury of ‘Thought, The: An Encyclopedia of Quota- 


* “IONS. Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6¢. 
Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 


‘dren of F rrandey 1773-1836. With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Goodman (E, J.).—The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 
Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8yo, cloth extra, 75. 


Greville (Henry), Novels by. i 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each, 4 ¥ 
Nikanor. Translated by ELIZA E, CHASE. 
A Noble Woman. Translated by ALBERT D, VANDAM, 


Grey (Sir George),—The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the, 
+ dligirpeteants and Memoirs of Sir GEORGR GREY, K.C B. By JAMES MILN&, With Portrait. Crown 
‘0, cloth, 5s. 


Griffith (Cecil).—Corinthia Marazion: A Novel, Crown 8vo, cloth’ 


~~ extra, 35, 62. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Grundy (Sydney).—The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the’ 


Life oe Young Man. . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35, 6d. : post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Habberton (John, Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies’), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each: cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, : 
__ Brueton’ s Bayou. | Country Luck. iy 


Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 
ted from the German of Dr: J. PINCUS. Crown 8vo, ts.; cloth, 1s, 6:?, 

Hake e (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each,’ 
ew Symbols. || Legends ‘of the ‘Morrow. | The Serpent: Play. " 

s cloth extra, 8s. 


Halifax (C.).—Dr. Rumsey’s Ss ‘Patient. By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and 


__ CLIFF IFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, as. 6c. 


Hall ( (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of Irish Character. With numerons 
Illustrations on Steel and. Wood by MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGE CRUIKSIANK, 
Small demy 8yo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Hall (Owen), Novels by. 


‘The Track of a Storm. ches appr Edition, ‘Crown 8vo, cath, 35. 6d. 
Jetsam. Crown vo, cloth, 35, 6a 


Halliday (Andrew). —Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 


Hamilton (Cosmo).—The Glamour of the Impossible: An Im- 
probability. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 35. 67. 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of... With over-100 Facsimiles and 


__“Explanatory Text. = DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 8yo,'cloth limp, 2s. 6c. . 


Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult’ Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 


Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. 


Hardy y (Thomas). —Under the Greenwood Tree... Crown 8vo, cloth 
ra, 


with Portrait and 1 Tilustration$, 25. 6d, ; post 8vo, illustrated boards; 2s, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 
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Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. | Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 


= : EDITION, in Nine Volumes, crown $vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
i Vol. I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND. DRAMATIC. WORKS,. With Steel-plate Portrait, 
” Il. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP—BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGEND, 
- .» IIL. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES, 
s * we IV. GABRIEL CONROY. | Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 
» _WI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 
» _VII. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. With Portrait by JOHN PRTTIE, R.A. 
» VIII, TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS, 
«IX. BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL, 


ead ; “4 
.Bret Harte’s Choice Works, in Prose and’ Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 4o Illus- 

4 «trations. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, 35. 6¢. bre’) Beir 

_ Bret Harte’s Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper, Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6¢. 

++ $ ome Later Verses. Crown 8vo; linen gilt, 5s. " ‘ es 

“-.. be Queen of the Pirate Isle, With 28 Original Drawings by KATE, GREENAWAY, reproduced 
: » in Colours by EDMUND EVANS. Small 4to; cloth, 5s. ° 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. each, 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L, WOOD, 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 59 Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 


eae & Crown 8vo, sloth extra, 35: 6d, each, r 
A Saprho of Green Springs, &c,_ With Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other People. With a Frontispiece. 
Susy: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by)J, A. CHRISTIE, » 

- Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND andoothers.. 
A Protegee of Jack Hanilin’s, &c. With 26 [llustrations by W. SMALL and others... + 
Zhe Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. With 9 Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY and others, 

- Clarence: A Story of the American War, With Eight Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN, ~ 
Barker’s Luck, &c. With 3, Illustrations by A. FORESTIER, PAUL HARDY, &c. 
Devil’s Ford, &c. With.a Frontispie¢e by W:;H. OVEREND, * 
The Crusade of the “Excelsior.” With a Frontispiece by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, ' 
Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. With 8 Illustrations by J. GULICH, 
Tales of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P. JACOMB-HOOD, 


Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Gabriel Conroy. | The Luck of Roaring Camp, é&c 
An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. . _ Californian Stories. 
en Watarae ihh Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; Cloth, 2s. 6a. each, ‘ vy 
Flip. | Maruja. ‘|: A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. iy 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 8ve, cloth bds., 65. 
The Art of Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations, Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s, 
The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, '15,.; cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘ : i 4 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his’ Work. A New Edition, revised, 

With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d, 
Chaucer for.Children. With 38 Illustrations (8 Coloured).’ Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6d. * 


‘Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by.” : Ce 
American Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. : ae 
Travel and Talk, 1885-93-95: My Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America—Canada 


—New Zealand—Tasmania—Australia—Ceylon ~The Paradises of the Pacific, With Photogravure 
fFrontispieces. A New Edition. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 3 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ;_ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Garth. | .. Ellice Quentin. Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts, 
Sebastian Strome. ix. vi { Dayid Poindexter’s Disappearance, 
Fortune’s Fool, | Dust. Four Illusts. | The Spectre of the Camera. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. ~ 4 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name, 
Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Animals and their Masters. - | Social Pressure. 


, 3, Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Henderson (Isaac).— Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 35. Gd, 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 


Rujub, the Juggler. » With Elght Illustrations. by STANLEY L. Woop. PRESENTATION 
EDITION, small demy 870, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ; cr. 8Vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust, boards, 24. 
i Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. ' 
- The Queen’s. Cup. Fh | Dorothy’s Double. ae li 


Colonel Therndyke’s Secret, Crown 6vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.; PRESENTATION EDITION, with 
a Frontispiece by STANLEY Woop, small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, bds., 2s..; cl., 25. 6d. 


- Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
‘<= €ollacted Poems... With. Memorial.Intraduction and Notes. by the Rey. A. B. GROSART, Dithy 
Steel Portrait, &c, Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, as, 6¢, each. 3 * 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 


lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 


the People. With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


post 8vo, picture boards, 2°. : cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ill (John), Works b 


Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, Ce 2s. { The Common Ancestor. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 
tloey (Mrs. Cashel).—The Lover’s Creed. _ Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. SHotr, Sit H. MAxwEtt, 


Rart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H MCCARTHY, 
PAUL LANGB, J. W. GRAHAM, J, H. SALTER, PHG2BE ALLEN, S. J, BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, 
and C. fF, GORDON CUMMING. "Crown 8yo, rs. ; cloth, 18.67. 


Hollingshead (John).—Niagara Spray. Crown 8vo, Is. 
Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)—The Science of Voice Production and 


Voice Preservation. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Illustrated by J. GORDON THOMSON. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6¢.- Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Tabla. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 


the Author, Portrait, and 200 IMustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 64. 
Hood’s Whims and Oda@ities. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 


Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere to the North Pole: A Noah's 
Arkwological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes, With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 


Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 25, _ 
Hopkins (Tighe), Novels by. 
Nell Haffenden. With 8 Illustrations byC. GREGORY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 
’Twixt Love and Duty. With a Frontispiece. | For Freedom. 
The Nugents of Carriconna. The Incomplete Adventurer. 


‘Horne (R. Hengist).— Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograpl 


Portrait by SUMMERS. . Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ‘ Molly Bawn’'), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 


A Maiden. All Forlorn. A Modern Circe, An Unsatisfactory Lover, 
Marvel. A Mental Struggle. Lady Patty. 
In Durance Vile. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; cloth limp, as. 6d, each. 
April's Lady. The Three Graces. 

Pater's Wife. The Professor's Experiment, 
Lady Verner’s Flight. Nora Creina. 

The Red-House Mystery. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


An Anxious Moment, | A Point of Conscience, 
The Coming of Chioa. Lovice, 


Itunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale fora Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 


by EP)MUND OLLIER. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s, 
Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Leaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. That Other Person. 
Thornicroft's Model. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. | Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d, 


Hutchison (W. M.).—Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 lilustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Itydrophobia: An Account of M Pasteur’s System; The Technique of 
his Method, and Statistics, By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hyne (¢, J, Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8yo, cloth, 35, Gd. 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New [re- 
face. Post 8vo, blush-rose paper and cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Indoor Paupers. By OnE or THEM. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 


By J. TREVOR-DAViES. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. (Shortly, 


trish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 


PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Irving (Sir Henry): A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 
- By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, 1s. 6. 


James (C. T. C.).— A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Jameson. (William). My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds., 2s, ; cl, 2s. od. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
he Dark Colleen. | The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Nature near London. | The Life of the Fields. | Tha Open Air, 
*,* Also the HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each, 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER BESANT. With a Photograph Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. . 
Jennings (Henry J.}, Works by. 


Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
“Lord Tennyson: A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait, Post 8vo, rs.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 


Stageland. With 64 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, rs. 
John Ingerfield, &c. With g Illusts. by A. S. BoyD and JOHN GULICH. Fcap. 8vo, pic. cov. 15. 6a. 
The Prude’s Progress: A Comedy by J. K. JEROME and EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Cr. €vo, 15. 6d. 


Jerrold (Douglas).—_The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 


Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, ts. ea.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. each, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers, Illustrated. 


Jesse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Credulities, Past and Present. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 

Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations; A History of Regalia. With gr Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM, Three Vols, 
crown &vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Wuiston, Con- 
taining ‘ The Antiquities of ead tel and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps, 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Kempt (Robert).—Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists, 


Post 8yo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 5 
Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 


Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 
Pust 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
‘The Wearing of the Green.’ | Passion’s Slave. | Bell Barry, 


A Drawn Game. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6¢,; post 879, iustrated boards, as. 


Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 
‘Poetry for Children‘ and ‘Prince Dorus.’ Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R.' Hy S1tEP- 
HERD, With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘ Essay, on Roast Pig.’ Crown 8yo, Cloth, 35. 6d,» . 

The Essays of Elia. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s, Aes thd B 

Little Essays: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
FITZGERALD, ~ Post 8vo, cloth Bere 25.6d, yi iG 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb, With Introductionand Notes by BRANDER MAT- 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Feap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. : ; 


Lambert (George).—-The President of Boravia. Crown 8vo,cl., 35. 6d, 


Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of William 

"  Shakspeare, &c., before Sir Thamas Tut, touching Deer-stealing, roth September, 1582, To which 
is added, A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595... Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. 


Lane (Edward William).—The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called in England The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engrayings‘from —— by HARVEY. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLR,. With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 75. 6a. ea, 


Larwoocd (Jaceb), Works by. 


Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post 8vo, laid paper, half-bound, 2s. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25.6. each: 
Forensic Anecdotes. heatrical Anecdotas, 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. Post 8vo, 15. each; cloth, 1s. 6d, each, 
Warry Fludyer at Cambridge. %e : = 
Conversational Hints for Young Shooters: A Guide to Polite, Talk, 


Leigh (Henry S.).—Carols of Cockayne, Printed on hand-made 
___ paper, bound in buckram, 5s. 2 
Leland (C. Godfrey),—A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 
With Diagrams. “Ctown 8¥o, cloth, 55. ‘ ~ 
Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Géne.. Translated from 
the French by JOHN DE VILLIERS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
Leys (John).—The Lindsays: A Romance, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Lilburn (Adam).—A Tragedy in Marble, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idylls’), Novels by. 


Rhoda Roberts. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 3 
_The Jacobite: A Romance of the Conspiracy of 'The Forty.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Lintoa (E. Lynn), Works by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6a. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Patricia Kemball. | Ione. Under which Lord ?. With 12 Illustrations, 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. ‘My Love!’ | ‘Sowing the Wind. 

The World Well Lost, With 12 Illusts. Paston Caréw, Millionaire and Miser. ~ . 

The One Too Many. Dulcie Everton. | With a Silken Thread, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, j ce 

Witch Stories. | QOurselwé6s; Essays on Women, 


Freeshooting: Extracts from the Works of Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
The Rebel of the Family. Post 8vo, Mustrated boards, os. , “4 ids 
Lucy (Henry W.).—Gideon 'Fleyce: A Novel: Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 36. 6@. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 
Teresa Itasca. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 1s. ATH RK 
Broken Wings. With Six Illustrations by W..J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 


Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packat. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 
Ednor Whitlock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra; 6s. tre 


Macdonell (Agnes).—Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. ©. 
MacGregor (Robert). Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 


Games. _ Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6, 


Mackay (Charles, LL.D.).— Interludes and Undertones; or, 


Music at Twilight. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by, . 
° 


A Histor Our Own Times, from, the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election cf + 
1880. IBRARY EDITION, Four Volsi, deimy 8vo, cloth extra, res, each.—Also a- POPULAR 
* Eprrion, in Four Vols., crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 6s. each.—And the JUBILEE EDITION, with .an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1836, in Two Vols., large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75 6d. each, 
A History of Our Own Times, from 1830 to the Diamond Jubilee. Demy &vo, cloth extra, 
312s. Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION or the first Four Volumes, } 
~ A Short History.of Our Own Times. One Vol.) crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s,—Also a CHEAP 
- »POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d, 
&A History of the Four Georgas. | Four Vols., demy 8vo, cl. ex,, 125. each. (Vols, I. & Il. veady, 


Reminiscences. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. (Shortly: 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 25. 6. each. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. Donna Quixote; With 12 Illustrations. 

My Ensmy’s Daughter. The Comat of a Season. 

# Fair Saxon. . ; Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations. 
Linley Rochford. Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 

Dear Sadly Disdain. : ‘The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Illustrations, Red Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring. 


The Three Disgraces, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 


‘The Right Honourable.’ By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 
--8vo, cloth extra, 6s. F 


McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. fee 
The French Revolution. (Constituent Assembly, 1789-91). Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 12s. each. 
An Outline of the History of Ireland. Crown &vo, rs. ; cloth, 15. 64. 

Ireland Since the Union: Sketches of Irish History, 1798-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Hafizin London: Poems. Small 8vo, gold cloth, 35. 6d. 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown-8vo,'picture cover, zs. ; cloth limp, rs. 6d. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode, Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15. 
Dolly: A Sketch, Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15.; cloth limp, rs. 6d. 
Lily Lass: A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth limp, rs. 6d. 
The Thousand and One Days. ith Two Photogravures, Two Vols., crown 8vo, half-bd!, 125, 
“K London Legend. Crowa vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Royal Christopher. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. virco 


Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols,, 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case, 215.3 ur 
the Volumes may be had-separately, in Grolier cloth, at 2s. 6d. each, 
Vol. I, WITHIN AND WITHOUT,—THE HIDDEN LIFE, 
‘|. IL. THE DISCIPLE.—THE GOSPEL WOMEN.—BOOK OF SONNETS.—ORGAN SONGS. 
» Ill, VIOLIN SONGS.—SONGS OF THE DAYS AND NIGHTS,—A BOOK OF DREAMS.—ROADSIDE 
5 POEMS.—POEMS FOR CHILDREN, 
ersbY. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS, r 
‘Vv. & VE. PHANTASTSS; A Faerie Romance. : }. Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 
+ WII, THE LIGHT PRINCESS.—THE GIANT'S HEART.—SHADOWS, 4 
1X. CROSS PURPOSES.—THE GOLDEN KEY.—THE CARASOYN.—LITTLE DAYLIGHT, 
»  X&. THR.CRUEL PAINTER.—THE WOW O' RIVVEN,—THE CASTLE,—THE BROKEN SWORDS, 
—THE GRAY WOLF.—UNCLE CORNELIUS. % 


Ets 4 tb sole rch echt Sr ida: : 
Poetical Works of George MacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols. 
 ™érown 8Vvo, buckram, r2s.: 

A Threefold Cord. Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, Post 8vo, cloth, ss, 
Phantastes: A Faerie Romance, With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL, Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
HMeather and Snow: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Lilith : ‘A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Ulustrious Literary Charace 
“ters: 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE; with i AB aay eg Critical, Bibliographical 
and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Century. by WILLIA 
BATES, B.A. °°Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


acquoid. (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
In the Ardennes, With 50 Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 
Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 Llusts. by T. R. MACQUOID, 
. nrough Normandy, With 97 Illustrations by T. KR. MACQUOID, and a Map. 
Through Brittany. With 3¢fltustrations by T..R. MACQUOID, and a Map, 
About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustrations by T, R. MACQUOID. 


ae NACA ae Beabe si gj ota 


: Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. each: 
“The Exil Bye, and-other Stories... ' “Lost Rose, and other Stories. 


Magician’s Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &e, 


yety 


Museum, ‘ 
Mallory (Sic Thomas). —‘Mort d’Arthur: The Stories of King 


‘Arthur and of the Knights of thé Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B, MONTGOMFRI¥ Ran: 


KINGS: Post Svo, cloth Tinmp, 2s, ; 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 


The New Republic. Post 8vo, picture cover, as. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The New Paul & Virginia: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2%, 


Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8s, 
Is Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Margueritte (Paul and Victor),—The Disaster. Translated by 


FREDERIC LEES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of Witt1am Girrorp, Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 


Masterman (J.).—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Mathams (Rev. Walter, F.R.G.S.).—Comrades All. Fep. 8vo, cloth 


rl limp, rs. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 
Matthews (Brander).—A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. , 
Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. With 8 Illustrations. 


In an Iron Grip. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 


On the Brink of a Chasm. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 65. 
Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 
The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia: A Daughter of the Philistines. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande, By 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each, 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 


Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).—Physiology for the Young; or, The 


House of Life. With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, rs. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin. 


Minto (Wm.).—Was She Good ce Bad? Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


The Gun-Runner: A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L., Woop. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop, 

The King’s Assegai. With Six full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woon. 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated 


boards, 2s. 


Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 


With Seven Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. ORCHARDSON, J. MACWHIRTER, COL 
R. MACBETH and TOM GRAHAM. Imperial ge buckram, 215. J » COLIN HUNTER, 


Moore (Thomas), Works by. 
= Mipionsesh | and aoe aes appeal half-bound, es. 
rose an erse; including Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS 
by R. H, SHEPHERD. With Portrait. Growaltvo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. OF Lon? Se ae 


Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. { ? 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. With se Illustratiogs by STANLEY Woop, & 
Basile the Jester. Wh Frontispiece by STANLEY Woop, 


Young Lochinyar. - wetds Vee 
Post 8vo, illustrated board: 2s. each. 
| 


The Dead Man’s Secret. _____.__ | _ From the Bosom of the Deep, * 
Stories Weird and Wonderful, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, gs, ; cloth, 25, 6d, ; 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. ee 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


A Life’s Atonement. A Model Father. Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
Joseph’s Coat. 12 Illusts. Old Blazer’s Hero. Time's Revenges. 
Coals of Fira. 3 Illusts. Cynic Fortune, Frontisp. A Wasted Crime, 

Val Strange. By the Gate of the Sea. in Direst Peril. 
Hearts. A Bit of Human Nature. Mount Despair. 

The Way of the World. | First Person Singular. A Capful o’ Nails, 


The Making of a Novelist: An Experiment in Autobiography, With a Collotype Portrait.. Cr, 
8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 
My Contemporaries in Fiction. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. each. 


This Little World. 
Yales in Prose and Verse. With Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
A Race for Millions. 


Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d@. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
One Traveller Returns. | The Bishops’ Bible. 
Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and G. NICOLET. 


Murray (Henry), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated Soe 2s. each; cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
A Game of Bluff. | A Song of Sixpence. 


Newbolt (Henry).—Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; 


leatherette, 1s. 


Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 7 
‘Bail Up.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, ‘illustrated | boards, 2s, 
Lessons in Art. With | 21 Illustrations, Crown Byo, cloth « extra, 2s. 6d, « 


Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. each, 


Saint Ann’s. 
Billy Bellew. With a Frontispiece by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


Miss Wentworth’s Idea. Crown &yo, cloth, 3s. od, 
O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


The Unforeseen. 4 Chance? or Fate? 
Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Doctor Rameau. | A Last Love. : 


A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3S. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Primrose Path. | Whiteladies. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6 e 


0’ Reilly (Mrs.).—Phoebe’s Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 
O’ Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6. each, 
Music and Moonlight. ___|__Songs of a Worker. 
Lays of France. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 105. 6d. 


Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ea. 


post 8vo, | picture sture boards, 2s. 


Held in Bondage. A Dog of Flanders. In nb Td Wanda. 
_ ©Tricotrin. Pascarel. | Signa. Bimbi. pee 
Strathmore. | Chandos. Two Wooden Shoes, Frescoes. thmar, 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage| In a Winter els Princess Napeasion: 
Under Two Fiags. Ariadne. endship. SUNG ross | Ruftino, 
Puck. | Idalia, A Village pp thiicbiy Two Offenders. 
Folie-Farine. Moths. | Pipistrello. Santa Barbara. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, Medium 8yo, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each, 

Under Two Flags. I _Moths. 

Under Two Flags and Moths, POPULA R ¢ EDITION, in 01 One Volume, medium 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY MORRIS. Post 
___8v0, cloth extra, 5s.—CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 25. 


Page (H. A.). “Thorcae His Life and Aims, With Portrait. Post 
8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, With Preface by Sir 
BARTLE FRERE. Pose 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Parker (Rev. Joseph, D.D.).—Might Have Been: some Lile 


Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes by T. M'CRIF, D.D. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


Paul (Margaret A.).—Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 


Frontispiece by HELEN P ATERSON, 35, 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
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Payn (James), Novels by. ‘ i er ea 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, €ach; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, each, 


Lost Sir Massingberd. Holiday Tasks. { i 
Walter's Word. | A County Family. The Canon’s Ward. With Portrait. 
Less Black than We’re Painted. The Talk of the Town. With 12 Illusts, 
By Proxy. | For Cash Only. Glow-Worm Tales. F 
High Spirits. The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
Under One Roof. The Word-and the Will, 
A Confidential Agent. With 12 Illusts. The Burnt Million, 
A Grape from a Thorn. With 12 Illusts. Sunny Stories. | A Trying Patient, 
Post 8yo illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Wumorous Stories. | From Exile. The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Foster Brothers. Found Dead. | Gwendoline’s Harvest, 
Tho Fainily Sca, Sg ben Mirk Abbey. | A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneat Some Private Wiews. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. , Not Wooed, But Won. 
A Perfect Treasure. Iwo Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Lika Father, Like Son. The Best of Husbands. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. Helves. What He Cost Her 
Carlyon’s Year, Cecil’s Tryst. Falien Fortunes. | Kit: A Memory. 
Wurphy’s Master. | At Her Mercy. A’ Prince of the Blood. 


A teat Sick Myers 3 or, A Patron of Letters. With a Portrait of the Author. Crowr 
vo, Cloth, 5. 6 

In Pert and Privation. With 17 Illustrations... Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

Notes from the ‘ News.’ Crown 8vo, portrait cover, 1s. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 

By Proxy. POPULAR EDITION, meditun 8vo, 6d. ; Cloth, rs, 


Payne (Will).—Jerry the Dreamer.» Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works | by. Post 8vo, By 2s. Gd. ea. 


Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-page Illustrations by.G. DU MAURIER. 
_The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société, Selected by H. C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. ea. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. ea. 
Beyond the Gates. | An Old Maid's Paradise, |. Burglars in Paradise, 
Jack the Fisherman. Illustrated | by ‘C. W. RERD. Crown Byo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Phil ‘May’ s Sketch=Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. A 


New Edition. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Phipson (Dr.T. L.), “Books by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. ea. 
Famous Violinists ‘and Fine Violins. 
Voice and Wiolin: Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences, 


Planche (J. R.), Works by. 


The Pursulvant of Arms. With te Plates and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 
Songs and Poems, 1819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs. MACKARNESS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Hlustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 
Plutarch by JOHN and WM. _LANGHORNE, y and P Portraits, Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound sos. 6¢. 


Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice Works in Prose and Poetry. With Intro- 
duction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Facsimiles, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
_The ren tee of Marie Rogat, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


Pollock . H.).—The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By» 


Sir WALTER bytes and WALTER H, POLLOCK. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 65. 


Pollock (Wilfred).—War and a Wheel: The Greco-Turkish War as 


Seen froma Bicycle. With a Map, Crown 8vo, picture cover, 14, 


Pope’s Poetical Works. _ Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. ; 
Porter (Johin).—Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Wesser. With 19 


full-page and many smaller Mlustrations, Cheaper Edition, Damy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. each. 


Tha Romance of a Station. The Soul of Countess Adrian, 
Crown 8vo, cleth, 3s, 6a, ashe ; post 8vo, boards, 25, each. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker, Christina Chard, With Frontispiece by W. PAGET, 


Mrs. Tregaskiss. With 8 Illustrations by ROBERT SAUBER. 
Nulma,. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Madame ray A Tourlst Stary, Crown 8ve, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth eat ae 6d. each; post 8y0, illustrated boards, 2°. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. | irs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga.—Radna: A Novel. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 


Flowers of the Sky. With ss Illustrations. Small crown 8voj cloth extra, 3s. 6, t 

’ Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps forevery Night in the Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Familiar Sciences Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. ; 
Saturn and its System. With 13.Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros, 67, 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Universe of Suns, &c. . With numerous Illustrations. ‘Crown 8vo, cleth extra, 6s... 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d, 


Pryce (Richard).—Miss Maxwell’s Affections, . Crown 8vo, cloth, 


with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, 35. 62.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Rambosson (J.).—Popular Astronomy... Translated by C. B. Pir- 


MAN. With ro Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Rarnidolph (Col. G.).—Aunt Abigail Dykes, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Read (General Meredith).—Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 


and Savoy. With jr full-page Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 


The New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in-hew long primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound In cloth, price 3s, 6d. each. ; 
1. Peg Woffington; and Christia John- 7. Love Ma Little, Love mo Long. 
stone. 8. The Double Marriage. 
2. Hard Cash. 9- Griffith Gaunt. 
3. Tne Cloister and the Hearth. Witha 10. Foul Play, 
reface by Sir WALTER BFSANT. 11, Put Yourself in His Place, 
4. *it is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 12, A Terrible Temptation, 
5s. The Course of True Love Never Did 13. A Simpleton. X 
Run Smooth; and Singlehaart and 14. A Woman-Hater, 


Doubleface. 1s The Jilt, and other Stories; and Good 
6. The Antobio; eephy ofa Thief; Jack Stories of Man and other Animals. 
of all Trades; Hero and a Mar- 16. A Perilous Secret. 
tyr; and The Wandering Heir. 17. Readiana; and Bible Charactars, 
In Twenty-one Volumes, post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Peg Woffington. Christie Johnstone. Hard Cash. |. Griffith Gaunt. 
‘lt is Never Too Late to Mend.’ Foul Play. | Put Yourselfin His Place, 
The Course of True Love Never Did Run A Terribla Temptation 
Smooth, A Bimpleton, | he Wandering Heir. 
Tha Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of A Woman-Gatar. 
all Trades ; and James Lambert. Singleheart and Doubleface, 
Love Me Little, Love Ma Long. / Good Stories of Man and other Animals, 
Toe Double Marriage. The Jilt, and other Stories. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, A Perilous Secret, | Readiana, 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each; cloth, rs, each, 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ The Cloister and the Hoarth. 
Pag Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. | Hard Cash. 


Christic Johnstone, With pase Choicely printed in et he Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxb.2s,6a 

Peg Woffington. Choicely printed in Elzevir style.  Feap. 8vo, half-! oxburghe, as, 6d, 

The Cloister and the Hearth, Jn Four Vok., post 8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER Bu- 
SANT, and a Frontispiece to each Vol., buckram, gilt top, 6s. the set, 

Bible Characters. Fcap; 8vo; leatherette, rs. 


Selections from tha Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs, ALEX. IRtt- 
- LAND. Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6s.; CHEAP EDITION, post 8ve, cloth limp, 25, 6d, 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels 


b ° 
Weird 8tories, Crown vo, cloth extra, 35. fs . + post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Post 8vo, i lustrated boards, 2s. each. ; 


The Uninhabited Honse. Fairy Water. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. Her Mother's pene 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. The Nun’s Curso. | (dla Tales. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. . Large crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 
Qur O}d Country Towns. With 54 Iustrations by the Author, 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow, With 52 Illustrations by the Author : 
About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and A. RIMMER. 


Rives (Amelie, Author of ‘ The Quick or the Dead ?’), Works by. 


Rarhara Dering, Crown €vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, picture boards, 25, 
Merial: A Love Story. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Robinson Crusoe. By DanieEL Deror,. With 37 lilustrations ‘by 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 25, 6d. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post avo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
The Hands of Justice. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. ; post 8vo_ illustrated boards, 25, 
The Womaninthe Dark. Crowp 8vo, cloth, gs. 4d. } post 80, Mustrated boards, 25. 
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Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
The Poets’ Birds. | The Poets’ Beasts. 
‘The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 
and an Introductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


‘Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 
f 


came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold ani Colours, 55, 


Rosengarten (A.).—A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 


lated by W, COLLETT-SANDARS, With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7.. 6d, 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea.; cl., 2s. 6d. ea, 
Skippers & Shellbacks. | Grace Balmaign’s Swectheart. | Schools & Scholars. 
Russell (Dora), Novels by. 


A Country Sweetheart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6¢, 


Russell (Herbert).—True Blue; or, ‘The Lass that Loved a Sailor,’ 
___Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6@. : 
Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 25, 6d. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. An Ocean Tragedy. 


In the Middle atch, My Shipmate Louise. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 

A Voyage to the Cape. The Good Ship ‘ Mohock. 

A Book for the Hammock, The Phantom Death, 

The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ Is Hethe Man? The Convict Ship. 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. Heart of Oak. The Laat Entry. 


The fale of the Ten. 


The Ship: Her Story. With about 60 Illustrations by H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Small 4ta, 
cloth, 6s. (Preparing. 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each, 
A Feliow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and a Frontispiece, 


The Junior Dean. The Master of St. Benedict’s, | To His Own Master. 

Orchard Damerel. In the Face of the World. The Tremilett Diamonds, 
Fceap. 8vo, cloth boards, rs. 6d. each, 

The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. | Modest Little Sara. 


Fortune's Gate. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 35. 6d. 
Mary Unwin. With 8 Illustrations by PERCY FARRANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Saint John (Bayle).—A Levantine Family. A New Edition, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Sala (George A.).—Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 


Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years, 
By Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Secret Out, “The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain. 


ing Experiments in Drawing-room or ‘ White’ Magic. By W.H. CREMER, With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 


The Country of the Passion Play (Oberammergaw) and the Highlands of Bavaria. With 
Map ag Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Walks in igiers. With Two Maps and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Sergeant (Adeline).—Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by }. MOYR SMITH. Crown ato, cloth gilt, as. 6d. 


Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Lite, 


the Games ana Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J, ROLF 
Litt.D, With 42 Unstrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, aS. Gxt, J. 3 


Sharp (William),—Children of To-morrow, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols.: 
Vol, I. Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound ;, Adonais, &c, 
» II. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfgot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
» III. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces, 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 
- Vol, 1. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne: the Dublin and. Marlow Pamphlets; A Refu- 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Saks Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs, SHELLEY, 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 
+,* Also a tew copies of a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 5 vols., cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 


Sherard (R. H.).—Rogues: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 


Anecdotes, Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 
and Jokes. With ro Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and other Plays, Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The School for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER MATTHEWS, With 
Illustrations. Demy 8yo, half-parchmnent, 12s, 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 


those in‘ Arcadia.’ With Portrait, MemorlalIntroduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. A, B. GROSART, 
D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


Signboards: Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 
Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontis- 
___ piece and 94 Illustrations. (Set 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Sims (George R.), Works by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 


The Ring o’ Bells. Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations, 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Mary Jane Married. My Two Wives. 


Tinkletop’s Crime, Scenes from the Show. 
Zeph: A Circus Story, &c. The Ten Commandments: Stories, 
Tales of To-day. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each; cloth, rs. 6d. each, 


The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse! 
selected from his own Works by GEORGE R, SIMS, 

The Case of George Candiemas. 1 Dagonet Ditties, (From 7/e Referee.) 

Rogues and Vagabonds. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible London. With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD 
Crowia 8vo, leatherette, rs. / 

Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢d.; post 8vo, picture boards, as. ; cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Dagonet Dramas of the Day. Crown 8vo, rs. 

Once upon a Christmas Time. With 8 Illustrations by CHARLES GRHEN, R.I. Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 25. 6d. 
Sister Dora: A Biography. By MarGareT LonspaLz, With Four 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


Sketchley (Arthur).—A Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Slang Dictionary (The): Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
6, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. phd 5 


Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. each ; "3 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each, 


Beatrice and Benedick. Long Odds. 
Without Love or Licence. The Master of Rathkelly. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. each. 
The Outsider. | A Racing Rubber. 


The Plunger. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Smith (J. a he Works by. 
ry 


The Prince of ‘o's, With 130 Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Epwarps. With Portrait of 
G H. SNAZELLE. and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALL, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢. 


Society in London. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand, A Series of Letters 


from Count PAUL VASILI to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Somerset (Lord Henry),—Songs of Adieu, Small gto, Jap. vel., 6s, 
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Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 


on the nie in the Existence of Deyils. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


The Mysteries of pe Dyke. The Loudwater Tragedy. 
By Devious Ways, &c. Burgo’s Romance, 
Hoodwinked; &  gandyorott Mystery. uittance in Full. 

The Golden Hoop. Husband from the Sea, 


Back to Life. 
‘ Post 8vo, cloth limp, rs. 6@, each. 
A Barren Title. | Wife or No Wife? 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
A Sacret of the Sea. | The Grey Monk. | The Mastar of Trenance, 
A. Minion of the Moon: A Romanceof the King’s Highway. 
The Secret of Wyvern Towers, 
The Doom of Siva. [Sherely, 


. Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 


he by WALTER J. MORGAN, Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. 
Spettigue (H. H.).—The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. in ae 


Doris and I, Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 
Carlton Priors. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


cloth extra, 2s. " 


Starry Heavens (The): A PorricaL Birrapay Book. | Royal 16mo, 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by. oe 8vo, cloth extra, gs. each, 
Victorian ue The Poets of America. 


Stephens (Riccardo, ia eke Cruciform Mark: The Strange 


Story of RICHARD TREGENNA, Bachelor of Medicine (Uniy. Edinb.) Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sterndale (R. Armitage).—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. — Post 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. / 
Crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 6s..each ; - ost 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 
Travels with a Donkey. itha Frontispiece y WALTER CRANE, ‘ 
An Inland Yoyage. Witha Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, each. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
The Silverado Squatters, With nig ae D. STRONG. * 
e 


The Merry Men. Underwoods; Poems, 
Memories and Portraits. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. | Ballads. | Prince Otto. 


Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays. 
Weir of Hermiston. 


A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With 27 Illustrations by A. S. BoyD. Fcap, Syo, cloth, 6s. 

Songs of Travel. ‘Crown 8vo, buckram, ss. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.) yen 
Eight Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

The Stevenson Reader : Selections from the Writings of ROBERT ney STEVENSON, Edited 
by LLOYD OSBOURNE. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. ; buckram, gilt to 


Storey (G. A., A.R.A.).—Sketches from Memory. With 93 
EE COP 36S OF) alas 2 = ge ee ee 


Itlustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 125. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by HrLen and 
ALICE ZIMMERN. Crown €vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 


Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, with 19 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 55. : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Strange Secrets. Told by Percy FirzGEraLp, Conan Dov es, Frior- 
ENCK MARRYAT, &c. Post 8vo, esses boards, 2s. 


Strutt (Joseph), — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 


England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Muimmeries, Shows, &c., from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM HONE, With r4o INusirations, Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Swiit’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 
Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 


Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale-of a Tub, Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. -3 
Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J, CHURTON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 85, : * 
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Swinburne (Algernon C.), Works by. 


Sslections from the Poetical Works of 
A.C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo 6s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. FIRST SERIES. Crown 
8vo, or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

eee and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. Crown 

VO, 9s. 

Poems & Ballads. THIRDSERIES. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, Ios, 6d, 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

George Chapman, (See Vol. II. of G. CHAP- 


A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Song, Crown 8vo, 7s. ; 
abet 8 Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown vo, 8s. 
Yvistram of Lyonesse, Crown 8vo, 9s. | 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Kiarino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Study of Wictor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies, Crown 8vo, 125, 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown &vo, 7s. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Astrophel, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cz. 8vo, 9s. 
The Tale of Balen. Crown 8yo, 7s. 


MAN'S Works.) Crown €vo, 3s. 62. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Trayedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'’S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English Literature: Translated by Henry Van 
LAUN. Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cloth boards, 30s.—POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 155. 4 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 


odem Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. e 


Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. Containing ‘Clancarty, 
‘Jeanne Darc,’ ‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,’ ‘The Fool's Revenge, ‘Arkwright’s Wife,’ ‘Anne Boleyn,’ 
‘Plot and Passion.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. : 

%*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at rs, each. 


Temple (Sir Richard, G.C.S.1I.).—A Bird’s=eye View of Pictur- 


esque India. With 32 Illustrations by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Tennyson (Lord): A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. JENnrnas, 


8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes, With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. , 


Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. 
With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. " ¥ 

Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 
France under Napoleon. Translated by D, FORBES CAMPBELJ. and JOHN STEBBING. With 36 Steel 
Plates. 12 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. each, : 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d.ea,; post 8vo, 2s. ea, 
The Violin-Player. .__|_ Proud Maisie. : 
Cressida. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, es. 
Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. 
_ duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Thornbury (Walter), Books by. ral wae 
‘he Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner. With Eight Illustrations in Colours and 
Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. ‘4 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Old Stories Re-told. Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. exch. 
Clubs and Club Life in London: Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 


Taverns. With 4r Illustrations, ; 
English Eccentrics and BMosantricitias: Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporting Scenes, 
ecentric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. With 48 Illustrations. 


Transvaal (The). By Joun pz Vittiers. With Map. Crown 8vo, ts. 
Trollope (Anthony), Novels b 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 35. 6a. Baht post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. | 
The Way We Live Now. Mr, Soarborough’s Family. ; 
Frau Frohmann. : The Land-Leaguers. j ‘ 
: Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The American Senator. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. John Caldigate, | Marion Fay. _ 


Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. Cie Ah 


Post 


By A. S. Krausse. 


With Intro- 


‘Kept in the Dark. 


Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s, 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut Diamond. 
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Trowbridge (J. T.).—Farnell’s Folly. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Twain’s (Mark) Books. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author, With 
Life, Portrait, and gymerous Illustrations. 2 ‘ 

Roughing It; and fe Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A, FRASER. 

The American Claimant. With 87 Illustrations by HAL HURST and others, 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. With Photogravure Portrait. 

Pudad’rhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six Illustrations by LOUIS LOEB. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour, With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations - ; 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illustrations. (The Two SLil- 
ling Edition is entitled Mark T'wain’s Pleasure Trip.) ; 

The Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN and C. D. WARNER. With 272 Illustrations, 

The Adventures ot Tom Sawyer. With 111 Illustrations, 

The Prince and thé Pauper. With 10 Illustrations. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. y 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 [llustrations by E. W. KEMBLR, 

A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. Post 8vv, iljustrated boards, 2s. ‘ 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With Twelve Illustrations by F. V. DU MOND, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

More Tramps Abroad. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser=).—Mistress Judith: A Novel. _Crown 8vo,’ 


cloth extra, 35. 6a. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lady Bell. | _ Buried Diamonds. | The Blackhall Ghosts. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
What She Came Through, The Huguenot Family. 


Citoyenne Jacqueline. Noblesse Oblige. | Disappeared. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo's City. Beauty and tne Beast. 


Crown 8vo, Clath, 3° 6d. each. 

The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. | rs. Carmichael’s Goddesses. 
ra The Witch-Wife. Rachel Langton. | Sapphira. 
Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crown of Straw, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 
The Queen Against Owen. | The Prince of Balkistan, 


*God Save the Queén!’ a Tale of ‘37. Crown svo, decorated cover, 1s; cloth, 2s, 


Vashti and Esther. By ‘Belle’ of The World. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.).—The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain, With 


a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6a. 


Wagner (Leopold).—How to Get on the Stage, and how to 


Succeed there. Crowr 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Walford ward, M.A.), Works by. 
n 


Walford’s Coynty Families of the United gdom (1899), Containing the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c,, of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, 
&c, Royal fq, ciutn gilt, sos. 

Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1899), Containing a List of the House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Walford’s Fi eta Baronetage (1899). Containing a List of the Baronets of the United 


Kingdom, raphical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 15. 


1 
Walford’s ling ightage (1899). Containing a List of the Knights of the United 
Kingdom, ae eee 9 Notices, Addresses, &c, 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Waltord’s Shilling House of Commons (1899). Containing a Complete List of Members of 
Parliament, their dresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Walford's Complte LH het Baronetage, Knightage, and House of Commons 
(1899), Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Wailer (S, E.).—Sebastiani’s Secret. With 9 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl.,6s. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative 


Man's Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON; and Instructions How to Angle, fora Trout or Grayling ina 
clear Stream, by CHARLES COTTON, With Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 6 
Itustrations. Crown &vo, cloth antique, 75. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by WILLIaM 


M. ROSSETTI, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 65. 


Ward (Herbert), Books by. 


Five Years with the Congo Cannibals, With 92 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 14%, 
My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard. With Map. Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6a, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 25 


Warden (Florence).—Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Warman (Cy).—The Express Messenger, and other Tales of the 
Rail. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Warner (Charles Dudley).—A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 
and Seals, Printed on paper 22in. by 14 in. 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa- 
ture and the Great Seal. 25. 


Washington’s (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 


and Restored by MONCURE D. CONWAY. Feap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, 25. 6d. 
Wassermann (Lillias) and Aaron Watson.—The Marquis of 
Carabas. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 
Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 
By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, rs. 6d. 3 
Westall (William), Novels by. 
Trust Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 67. : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, each. 


As a Man Sows. A Woman Tempted Him. 
With the Red Eagle. A Red Bridal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 
Her Two Millions. The Blind Musician. The Phantom City. 
Two Pinches of Snuff. Strange Crimes. Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 
Roy of Roy’s Court. Ben Clough. A Queer Race. 
Nigel Fortescua. The Old Factory. Red Ryvyington. 
Birch Dene. Sons of Belial. 


Westbury (Atha).—The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 


mance of Maoriland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


White (Gilbert).—The Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 


printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 
Science in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
A Vindication of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Ilusts. Demy 8vo, clath extra, 12s, 6d, 


Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s, 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 


An Easy-going Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3°. 6¢. | His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 
Chapters on Evolution. With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75, 6a 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d, 
Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
itudies in Life and Sense. With 36 Illustrations. . Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 67. 
Common Accidents: How to Treat Them. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo,1s.; cloth, rs. 6d, 
Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 


2s. each: cloth limp, 25. 6d, each. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Wissmann (Hermann von).— My Second Journey through 
Equatorial Africa. With o2 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. ; 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. each, 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. | The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


Woolley (Celia Parker).—Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 
: ology. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Caricature History of the Georges; or, Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled from 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time, With 
over 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6a’. : 

History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and 
Painting. Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78 6d. ‘ 

ava teran (Margaret) —My Flirtatiens. With 13 Lllustrations by 


. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


°36 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Land at Last. _ \ The Forlorn Hope. | Castaway. 
Zangwill (l.).— Ghetto Tragedies. With Three Illustrations by 


A.S. BOYD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


‘ZZ’ (Louis Zangwill)._A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 67. 


Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
The Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, (Shortly. 
His Excellency (Eugene Rougon). With an Introduction by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
The Dram-Shop (L’Assommoir). . With Introduction by E. A, VIZETELLY, 
The Fat and the Thin. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY, 
Money. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
The Downfall. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 
The Dream. Translated by ELIZA CHASE. With Eight Illustrations by JEANNIOT, 
Doctor Pascal. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. With Portrait of the Author, 
Lourdes. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, 
Rome. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, 
Paris. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. 
Fruitfulmess (La Fecondite). Translated by E, A. VIZETELLY. 


SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 


*,* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-26. 


Cr 


(Shortly. 


The Mayfair Library. 
Quips and Quiddities. me W. D. ADAMS. 
The Agony Column of ‘The Times.’ 
Melancholy Anatomised : Abridgment of BURTON, 
A Journey Round My Room. By X, DE MAISTRE, 
Translated by HENRY ATTWELL 
Poetical Ingenuities, By: W. T. DOBSON. 
‘he Cupboard Papers. By FIN-BEC. 
W. 8. Gilbert's Plays. Three Series. 
-Songs:-of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Animals and their Masters. By Sir A HELPS. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPS, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, 
Curiosities of Criticism. By H. J. JENNINGS, 
Pencil and Palette. By R. KEMPT. 
Little Essays: from LAMB'S LETTERS, 
Forensic Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 


Theatrical Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD. 
Ourselves. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Witch Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Pastimes and Players. By R. MACGREGOR. 
New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic... By W. H. MALLOCK. - 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H.C. PENNELL, 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By H. A. PAGE, 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. PENNELL. 
Pegasus Re-saddled. By H..C. PENNELL. 
Puniana. By Hon. HUGH ROWLEY. 
More Puniana. By Hon. HUGH ROWLEY. 
The ERgonpyey) of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM SENIOR, 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. By Dr. 
ANDREW WILSON. 


The Golden Library. 


Songs for Sailors. By W. C. BENNETT. 

Lives of the Necromancers. By W. GODWIN, 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Tale for a Chimney Corner. By LEIGH HUNT, 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. : 


Scenes of Country Life. By EDWARD JESSE, 
La Mort d’Arthur: Selections from MALLORY, 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
Maxims and Reflections of Rochefoucauld. 
Diversions of the Echo Club. BAYARD TAYLOR, 


Handy Novels. 
A Lost Seul.. By W. L, ALDEN. 
Dr. Palliser’s Patient. By GRANT ALLEN 
Monte Carlo Stories. By JOAN BARRETT, 
Black Spirits and White. By R. A. CRAM. 


Fcap, 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. each. 


Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. E. COLERIDGE. 
Taken from the Heemay By H. NEWBOLT. 
The Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. ST, AUBYN, 
Modest Little Sara. By ALAN ST. AUBYN, 


My Library. 
The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 
The Oramatic Essays of Charles Lamb, 


Citation and Examination of William Shakspears. » 


By W.S. LANDOR. 


Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each, 


Christie Johnstone. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Peg Wolfington, 


By CHARLES READE, 


The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s, each. 


Gastronomy. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK 

Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor 
at the Breakfast-Table. By O. W. HOLMES, 

Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

Whims and Oddities. By THOMAS Hoop. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays, Edited by E. OLLIBR. 

The Barber's Chair, By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. By JACOB LaRWOOD, 
The Epicurean, &c... By THOMAS MOORE. f 
Plays by RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
Gulliver's Travels, &c. By Dean SWIFT. 
Thomson's Seagons. Illustrated. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. 


Popular Sixpenny Noveis. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
BESANT. 

(The Golden Butterfly. 

* and JAMES RICE, 

The Deemster. By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of aCrime. Ry HALL CAINE, } 

Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS. * 

The Womanin White Ry WU,KIE COLLINS, 

The Dead Secret, By WILKIE COLLINS, 


By WALTER 
By WALTER BESANT 


Medium 8vo, 6d. ‘each; cloth, 1s. each. 


Moths. By OUIDA. 

Under Two Flags. 

By Proxy, By JAMES PAYN, f 

Peg Woffington; and Chiistio Johnstone. By 
CHARLES READE, ’ 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By CHARLES 


i ig eae 
& Never Too Late i 
READE, te to Mend. By CHARLES 


Hard Cash. By CHARLES READER, 


By OUIDA, 
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NOVELS. 


Liprary Ep -rrons or Novecs,many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Alife eee OF | Mona's Choice | By Woman's Wit. 
By F Sa BETTS —Green as Grass. 
GRANT ALLEN. 


Philistia. . Taahylon: 

Strange Stories. 

For Maimie’s Sake, 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal Coil. 

The Tents of Shem. 

By M. ANDERSO 
By EDWIN 

Phra the Phenician. 


The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Elood Royal. 
I. Greet's Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders. 
-— Othello’s Occupation. 


L. ARNOLD. 


| Constable of St. Nicholas. - 


_By ROBERT BARR. 


In a Steamer-Chair. 
From Whose Bourne. 


A Woman Intervenes. 
Kevenge ! 


-By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron Lracelets. 


The Harding Scandal. 
Under a Strange Mask. 


A Missing Witness. 


By ‘BELLE.’—Varhti and Esther. 
By Sir W. BESANT and 2 sw oh 


Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 
My Little Giri. 

With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 


Celia’s Ar 
Phe Zeamy Side. 


Im Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


All Sort: & Conditions, 
The Captains’ Room. 
Allina Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

World Went Well Then. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Paulus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 

The Revolt of Man. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 


The Hely Rose. 

Armorel of Lyonesze. 

8.Katherine’s by Tower 

Verbena Oamellia, &c. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice. 

The Master Craftsman. 

The City of Refuge. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Charm. 


By AMBROSE BIERCE—m! Midst of Life, 
By PAUL. BOURGET. —A Living Lie. 
By J. D. rho ag Alltec Silnouettes. 


By H. A. 

An Exiled Sent. 

By ROBERT 
Shadow tA the Sword. 
A Child of Nature, 
God and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madeline 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 


BRYDEN 


BUCHANAN. 
The New Abelard. 
Matt. | Ravhel Dene 
Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman amd the Man. 
rea TH White Heather. 
Kilpatrick. 


UCHANAN & HY. "MURRAY. 


The Charatan. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


Eh 
The King in Yellow. 


By J. M. CHAPPLE.—tThe Minor Chord. 
By HALL CAINE. 


Shadow ofa Crime. 


| Deemster, | 8on of Hagar, 


By AUSTIN CLARE.—By Rise of River. 
By ANNE COATES.--Rie’s Diary. 
By MACLAREN COBBAN. 


The Red Sultan. 


| The Burden of Isabel. 


By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Transmigration. - 
Blacksmith & Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 


eee to eee 
ig. . 
You Play me False. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


AfterDark. 


ueen of Hearts. 
'y Miscellanies:: + 
the Woman in White. 


The Moonstorte. 
Man and Wife. 


-| Poor Miss Finch, 
Tiss or Mrs. 7 


The New Macdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 


C plain of The Fleet, RY 
The Case of Mr, Lucratt. 


By WILKIE COLLINS—coitinued. 

The Law and the Lady. ; ‘I Say No.’ 

‘he Haunted Hotel. Little Novels. 

The Fallen Leaves. The Evil Genius. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. The Legacy of Cain. 

he Black Robe. A Rogue’s Life. « 

Heart and Science, Blind Love. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Every me! a@ Soldier, 

By E.H.COOPER. —Geoffory Hamilton 
By V. Ci COTES.—tTwo Gir's on a Barge 

y C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
His Vanished Star. 
sy H. N. CRELLIN. 

Romances of the Old Serag)io.. 


By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel, 
By S. Re CROCK ETE and other: 

Tales of Our © Ry 

By Be M. CROKER 3 
Diana Barrington. The Real Lacy Hi'da, © 
Proper Pride. Married or Single’? , ( 
A Family Likeness, ‘two Masters. : 


Pretty Miss Nevilie. IntheKingdom of Kerry 
A Bird of Passage. interference, ; 

- ‘To Let.’ | Mr. Jervis. | A Third Person, 
Village Tales. Beyond the Pale. 


By W. CYPLES.—Hearts of Gold: - 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The ike Atypon or, Port Salvation. re 
By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. | 
Mr. Sadler's Daughters. 


By ERASMUS DAWSON. ~~ 
The Powktain of Youth. ( 


By J. DE MILLE.—a cat Stn, 


By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our wets of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


DICK DONOVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. The Mysteryof Jamaica, 
Man from Manchester. Terrace. 
The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. i 
The Records of Vincent Trill. Y 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Old Corcoran’s Money. , 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 
The Firm of Girdlestone. 


By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A Daughter of To-day. | Vernon's Aunt. 


By A. EDWARDES.—A Plaster Saint. ” 
By G. S. EDWARDS,.—snazelleparilla. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN 


Commodore Junk. King of the Castle 

The New Mistress. Master of Ceremonies, 
Witnegs to the Deed. Eve at the Wheel, du. * 
The Tiger Lil y- The Man with a Shadow 
The White Virgin. One Maid’s Mischief. 
Black Blood. Story of eave a Gr: ace. 
Double Cunning. This Man's Wife. 

A Bag of Diamonds, &c.| In Jeopardy. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. "| 


By PERCY FITZGERALD .—Fatal Zete. 


By R. E. FRANCILLGN, |: “| 
One by One. Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog Y sind his Shadow. | Jack Doyle’ 8 Daughter. 
A Real rele 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wifz. |The Lawton Girl. _- 
By PAUL GAULOT.—tThe Rea Shirts, 1 
By CHARLES GIBBON.- 
pine Gray. “f | the ae ee Shaft, f 
oving &@ Dream, | née Braes of Yarrow, ! 
Of High Degree. é , Hs 
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THE peers (3/6) NoveLts—continued, 
Seapets ae ne 
e@ Lost nt e Golden 
Tras Colonist, Tales from the Veld. 
The Fossicker. 
E. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne 
Rey. S. PEEING GOULD. 
Red sone. 
et fae as GRIFFITH. 
esate 


y SYDNEY GRUNDY. .- 
The ef nf his Vanity. 
By ov EN. HALL. 
The Track of a Storm. | Jetsam 
By COSMO HAMILTON. 
The @iaoes of the Impossible. 
THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By BRET HARTE. 
A Waif of the Plains. A Protegee of Jack 
A Ward of the Golden Hamilin's. 
Gate. (Springs. | Clarence. 
A Sappho of Green| Barker's Luck. 


Col. Starbottle's Client. | Devil's Ford. (celsior.’ 
Susy. | Sally Dows.| The Crusade of the ‘Ex- 
Bell Ringer of Angel’s.! Three Partners. 

Tales of Trail and Town. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. | Dust. Beatrix Randolph, 
Ellice Quentin, David Poindexter's Dia- 
Sebastian Strome. appearance. 
Fortune's Fool. Spectre of Camera, 


By Sir A. HELPS. —tvan de Biron. 
By I. Hibs onged he Coober Page. 
Babes the Seer A eae Deca 
e Ch @ Queen's Cup. 
Beosthy: a Double . RBA 
By JOHN HILL. The Common Ancestor. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS 
'Twixt Veet f and Duty. | Nugents of Carriconna, 
For Freedom. | The Incomplete Adventurer. 
Iucomplete Adventurer. 
Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
Lady Verter’s Flight. Nora Oreina. 
The Red-House Mystery | An Anxious Moment. 
The Three Graces. April's Lady. 
Professor's Experiment. | Peter's Wife. 
A Point of Conseience. | Lovice. 
The ay wg of Ohloe. 
Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The ped en Casket. Self- See te 
That ieee Person. Mrs. Juliet. 
- J. CUTCLIREE HYNE. 
Honour ne Taleves. 
By R. ASHE KING. 
A oram Marae 
GEORGE LAMBERT. 
The pra ent of Boravia 


DMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Sans.G 
y ADAM LILBURN. 
A tragedy i 
By HARRY LINDSAY. 


Rhoda Robe 
By HENRY. W. LUCY.—Gideon Fleyce. 


ey bs At LYNN LtNTON. 

atricia Kem The Aton tofL 
Under which Lord? Dun a eae 2 
‘My Love!' | Ione. The World Well Lost, 
Paston Carew. The One Too Many. 
Bowing the Wind. Dulcie Everton. 


With a Silken Thread, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
A Fair Saxon. Donna Quixote. 


Linley Rochford. Maid of Athens, 
oer Lady Disdain. a saree of a Season. 
e Dicta: 
Waterdale Neighbours. | Bed lamonda. 
here 2 Daughter. he Riddle Ring. 
Mle Mal thrope, The Three Disgraces, 


A vga Gon 


| The Royal Christopher. 


ORGE Teco 


Pt and Snow. 


By PAUL & VICTOR MARGUERITTB 
L. T. MEADE 


The Pes 


A Soldier of fs aoe | 
In an Iron Grip. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 


By LEONART 


This sgn of Fools. 


Charmer. 


& Voice of the 


MERE: 


BERTRAM MITFORD 


The one unner, 
Luck eGarerd ee: 


The King's Assegal. 
UDD anning 'sQuest, - 


Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 


Basile the Jester. 


| Young Lochinvar. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life's Ys ccnisenelit, 
Joseph's Coat, 

Coals of Fire. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 
A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 


A Bit of Human Nature. 


First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

By MURRAY 
The Bishops’ Bible. 
One es ihe Returns. 


The Way of the World. 
BobMartin's Little Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Capful o’ Nails. 
Tales in Prose & Verss, 
A Race for Millions. 
This Little World. 


and HERMAN. 


Paul Jones's Alias. 


By HUME NISBET. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


‘ Bail Up!’ 
Saint Ann's. 


| Billy Bellew, 


By G. OHNET. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


A Weird Gift. 


The Sorceress. 


By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage In a Winter City. 
Strathmore, | Chandos. | Friendship. 
Under Two Flag Moths. | Rnffino. 
Idalia. (Gage. Pipistrello. | Ariadne, 
Cecil Castlemaine’s A Village Commune, 
Tricotrin. | Puck, Bimbi. | Wanda. 
Folle Farine. Frescoes. | Othmar, 
A Dog of Flanders. In Maremma. 
Pasoarel, | Signa. Syrhn. | Guilderoy, 
Princess Napraxine. Gente Barbara. 
Two bebe Shoes. o Offenders. 


y MARGARET. "Ae PAUL. 


Gentle ee Simple. 
B 


Lost Sir nal tobe 
Less Black than We're 
Painted, 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mir- 
By Proxy. (bridge. 
The Canon's Ward, 
Walter's Word. 
High Spirits. 


JAMES PAYN. 


Under One Roof. 
Glow-worm Taies ‘ 
The Talk of the Town. — 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash rata 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the Will, 
Sanny Stories 

A Trying Pationt. 
A Pee Dick Whit 


By WILL PAYNE. 


Je the Dreamer. 


y Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Outlaw and Lawmak Mrs. T 
Christina ie = pb cee = 
y EB. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. | Foretgaere | Mrs. Lancaster's Rival, 


Ic 
Miss pec, Afestions, Pree 


Mrs. J. 
Weird Btories, 


By 
Barbara Derta 
By E. 
The Hands’ of Justice. 


True Blue. 


- RIDDELL. 


AMELIE RIVES. 


Meriel. 


Ww. ROBINSON. Ach 
oman in the 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. 
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CHARLES READE. 
= Women ; and; Love fot Little, Love 


tie Johnstone. Me Long. 
Hard Cash. The phe Marriage. 
Cloister & the Hearth. | Foul Pla 
Never Too Late to Mend! Put Yourssif in His 


The Course of True Place, 
Love Never Did Run| A Terrible Temptation. 
Smooth ; and Single-| A Simpleton. 
heartandDoubleface. | A Woman-Hater. 
Baeesre a of a} The Jilt, & otherStories; 
Thief Sac all} & Good Stories of Man 
Trades; A Here and} and other Animals. 
a Martyr ; id The}; A Perilous Secret. 
Wandering Heir. Readiana; and Bible 
Griffith Gaunt. Characters. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Reund the Galley-Fire. | My Shipmate Louise. 
In the Middle Watch. | Alone onWideWide Sea. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. The Phantom Death. 

A Voyage to the Cape. | Is He the Man? 
Rook forthe Rammock | Good Ship ‘Mohock.’ 
Mysteryof ‘Ocean Star’ | The Convict ship. 
The Romance of Jenny | Heart of Oak. 
Harlowe. The Tale of the Ten. 
Aa Ocean By DO! The Last Entry. 
RA RUSSELL. 
A Country Dactannet. | The Drift of Fate. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
& hoveucnee Family. 
B ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Dr. Endicott'’s Experiment. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Once Upon a Christmas Time. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without ee or Licence. | The Outsider. 
The Master of Rathkelly. | Beatrice & Bonedick. 
Long Odds. A an eee 
T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Secret of the Sea. A Minion of the Moon. 
The Grey Monk. The Secret of Wyvern 
The Master of Trenance| Towers. 
The veges of Siva, 
ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fentlow of Trinity. In Face of the World. 
The Junior Dean. Orchard Damerel. 
Master of 8t.Benedict's. | The Tremlett Diamonds, 
To his Own Master. Fortune's Gate. 
By JOHN STAFFORD. —Doris and I. 
By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 
The Oruciform Mark. 
ye tn STERNDALE. 
The Atghan En 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Buicide (01 
PRR ey BERTHA,’ THOMAS. 


The Violin-Player. 
The Way we ere Now. | Scarborough's Family. 


By 3y ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Frau Fro Prohm The Land-Leaguers 


My BS Mg 


By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the ae Furness. 
Sea. Mabel's Progress. 
‘By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
y MARK TWAIN. 
Mark Swaine Choice | Tom Sawyer, Detective. 
Works. Pudd'nhead Wilson. 
Mark Twain's Library | The Gilded Age. 
of Humour. Prince and thé Paurer. 
The Innocents Abroad. | Life on the Missiszippl. 
Roughing It; and The| The Adventures of 
Innocents at Home. Huckleberry Finn. 
A Tramp Abroad. A Yankee at the Court 
TheAmerican Claimant.| of King Arthur. 
AdventuresTomSawyer | Stolen White Elephant. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. £1,000,000 Bank-note. 
By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
Buried Diamonds, , Mrs Carmichael’s God- 
The Blackhall Ghosts. dexses. | Lady Beli. 
The Macdonald Lass. Racnel Langton, 
The Witch-Wife. Sapphira 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen aledoete | The Prince of Balkistan: 
y B. A. VIZETELLY. 
The Sperpien? A Romance of Spain. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Joan, the ony i 
y CY WARMAN. 
The ay Ww a ch er, 
WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Her re ‘ailtons, A Queer Race. 


Two Pinches of Snuff, | Ben Clough. 
Roy of Roy's Court. The Oid Factory. 
Nigel Fortescue, Red Ryvington. 
Birch Dene. Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 
The Blind Musician. Trust-money 
Strange Crimes Sons of Belial. 
The ee City. 
y ATHA ESTBURY. 
The ae of Hilton Fernbrook. 
By C. J. WILLS. 


An Pea going pellow. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
eis Life and Regimental Legends, 
A eter er’s Children 
MARGARET WYNMAN. 


BE. ZOLA. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Abbe Mouret'sa Transcression. 
‘fhe Downfall, The Fat and the Thin. 


The Dream, His Excellency. 

Dr. Pascal, poe Dram-8hop. 
Money. Rome. | aris, 
Lourdes. Pruitfulness, 


By 
A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each 


ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemuz wk Complet 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

By AT AiDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. Confidences. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? | A Life Interest. 


Blind Pate. ene 8 Choice. 
Valerie's a y Womar’s Wit. 

: GRANT. YALLEN, 
Philistia. V4 Babylon. | Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Strange Stories. Duchess of Powysland. 
For Maimie’s Sake. Blood Royal, plece- 
In es. Ivan Greet’s ter, 
The Beckoning Hand. The Scallywag. 
The Devil’s Die. This Mortal Coil. 
The Tents of Shem. t Market Value. 
The Great Taboo. der Sealed Orders, 


Honest Davie. 
A 


y B. LESTER ARNOLD. 
Phra the Sari 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


Fettered for Life, Found Guilty. 

Little Lady Linton. A Recoiling Vengeance. 

Between Life & Death. | For Love and Honour, 

Bin of Olga Zassoulich, | John Ford, &c. 

Folly Morrison. ‘Woman of Iron Brace'ts 

Lieut, Barnabas. The Hardin Scandal, 

A Missing Witness. 

Prodigal’s Progress. : 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grantley Grange. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Camp Notes. (es Chronicles of No man's 
Savage Life, Land, 
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Two-SHILitinc NoveLs—continued, 


By Sir W. BESANT and J. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy 


My Little Girl: 

With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan, 
Yhe Golden Butteriy. 
‘the Monks of Thelema. 


RICE. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Oase of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair, 

Dorothy Forster, 

Uncle Jack. 

The World Went Very 
Well Then. 

Children of Gibeon. 

Herr Paulus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

Yo Call Her Mine, 

‘The Master Cratisman. 


‘The 


Tse Bi u of St. Paul's, 

Roge. 

ithere of Lyonesse. 

8. Katherine s by Tower 

Verbena Camellia Ste- 
phanotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Siig the Dreams of 

Avarice, 
fhe Revolt of Man. 
in Deacon's Orders. 


The City of Refuge. 


By AMBROSE BIERCE. 


In the Midat of Life. 


BY BRET_HARTE. 


Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Oonroy. 

Luck of Roaring Camp. 
An bac” tw of Red Dog: 


rye ! Maruja. 
A Phyllis of the Sicrras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
Ward of Golden Gate, 


y ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


ey A the Sword. 
A Ohild of Nature, 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever, 
Foxglove Manor. 

The ter of the Mine, 
Annan Water. 


The 


The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline, 

The New Abolard. 

Tne Heir of Linne. 

Woman and the Man. 

Rachel Dene, Matt, 

Lady Kilpatric: 


By BUCHANAN and MURRAY, 
narlatan. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The Shadow of a Crime, 
A Son of Hagar, 


B 
The Cru 


| The Deemster. 


Commander CAMERON. 
e of the ‘Black Prince.’ 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH 


The xdventires of Jones, 


By AUSTIN CLARE. 


For the Lovee of a Lass. 


By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 


Paul Ferroll. 


Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
' By, MACLAREN COBBAN. 


The cure c Souls, 


By Cc. ALLST 


The Bar Sinister, 


The Red Sultan. 
N COLLINS, 


By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Bweet Anne Page, 
Transinigration, 


The 
idee ee to Mid-| You Pla; 


A Pint Be, Fortuno. 


Sweet and Twenty. 


e Village Comedy. 
me False. 
Blac th and Scholar 


Frances, 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale, By 
No Namo. 


Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Mavdialen, 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 

A Rogue's Life, 


My Miscellanies, 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone, 

Man and Wife, 

Poor Miss Finch, 

Tho Fallen Leaves, 
Jezebel's Daughter, 
The Black Robe 


vil Genius, 


y M. J. COLQUHOUN, 


Every tne a Soldier, 


e 


By DUTTON COOK: 
y | ue Foster's aes 


‘A Point of Honour. 


‘A giant 
By 


For 
‘Wha' 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 


y MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 


By B. M. CROKER. 


Pretty Miss Neville. Village Tales and J sno, 
Diana Barrington. Tragedies. 

‘To Let." Two Masters. 

A Bird of Passage. Mr. Jervis. 


Proper Pride. The Real Lady Hilda. 

A Family Likeness, Married or Single? « * 
A Third Person. Interference, ‘ 
By W. CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist: or, Port Salvation. 
RASMUS DAWSON. 
The basi of Youth. 
JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Cassie 4 PE 
By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady Be Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 
y DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man- eren In the Grip of the Law. - 
Tracked and Taken. From: Iniormation Re- 


Caught at Last! ceived. 

Wanted! Tracked to Doom. 

Who Poisoned Hetty} Link elo Link 
Duncan? pose = re 


Man from Manchester. | Dark D 
A Detective's Triumphs Riddles : Reed. 
Tre Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 


’ The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

| Archie Lovell. 

A, By M. LA Voge 
6 

ae By EDWARD EGULESTON. 
Ox. 


y. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
The Now Mistress. The oF er Lil 
Witness to the Deed. | The wh ite Virgin. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Dotna, Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Never Forgotten, Seventy - five Brooke 
Polly. Street. 
Fatal Ze: The Lady of Brantome. 
By Pp. “FITZGERALD and others. ° 
i eae Secrets 
ALBANY DE. FONPLANQUE. 
rie y eae 


y R. E. FRANCILLON. 


bisupierre Kiny or Kunave? 
‘One by One, Romances of the Law, 
‘A Real Queen. ig of Sand, 


A Dog and his Shadow, 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Gri. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. + 
hr Hari 4 
y EDWARD GARRETT. 
The 4 aus 
GILBERT GAUL, 
CHARLE 
CHARLES GIBBON. 
In Honour Bound, 
Flower of the Forest, 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft, - 
Of High Degree, 
y Mead anu Stream, 
Loving a Dream, 
A. Hard Knot.) , 
eet 8 te aus. 


Queen eat tua, 


Robin Gn 

Fancy Free. 
ck of Gold. 

hat will World Say? 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

‘In Pastures Green. 
usen of the Meadow. 
Heart's Palen 


‘the Pent od-Mone 
y WILLIAM | GILBERT. 
Ses Katee 8 Guests. — | gal 
James Duke. 
By ERNEST GLANVIL LB! 
The Lost Heiress, Yhe Possickery : 
A Fair Colonist, | 


were of the 
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Two-SHi.Ltinc NovELs—comtinued, 


By Rev. S. BAT GOULD. 
Red Does : 
HENRY. GREVILLE. 
Ra ct | Nw 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia Marazion. 
By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
The Days mi his Vanity. - 
y JOHN HABBERT ON. 
ope 4 8 Pee ae | Country Luck, 

By ANDREW. HALLIDAY. 
Ahan Papers. 

THOMAS HARDY. 
eae ar reenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
Love—or a Name. 
David Poindextex’s Dis- 


Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. 


Miss Cadogna. appearance, 
Sebastian Strome. The Spectre of the 
Dust. 


Camera. 
By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 


Ivan de a8 
y G. A. HENTY. 
Rujub the Sse, 
HENRY HERMAN. 
A amen Bass 
y HEADON. HILL. 
Zombra tac Detective 
By JOHN HILL. 
Treason Felony. oe 
By Mrs. CASHEL ORY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
A Maidens all Forlorn. | Lady Verner's Flight, 
In Durance Vile. The Red-House Mystery 
Marvel. The Three Graces. 
A Mental Struggle, Unsatisfactory Lover, 


A Modern Circe. Lady Patty. 
April's Lady. | Nora Creina. 
Peter's Wife. Professor's Experiment. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicr or’ s Model, Self-Condemned. 
That bg As Person. The Leaden Casket. 

y wah JAMESON. 
My Dead § 


By “HARRIETT JAY. 
The =p Colleen, | Queen of Connaught, 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial er and Fictions. 

y R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn hac Passion’s blave, 
‘The Wearing of the | Bell Bairy. 
Greon.’ 
By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame om Gene. : 
By JOHN LEYS. 
The rns og 
y E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Py Ei. The Atonement of Leam 
The World Well Lost, Dundas. 
Under which Lord? Thebel of the Family, 
Paston Carew. Sowing the Wind, 
‘My Love!’ The One Too Many. 
Ione, Dulcie Everton. 
With a ep Thread. 


y HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon vlesee 

JUSTIN McCARTHY,, 
Dear rdae CR becom | Donna Quixote, 
Waterdale Neichbours. | Maid of Athens, 
My Enemy’s Daughter | The Comet ofa Season, 
A Fair Saxon. The Dictator. 
Linley Rochford. Red Diamonds, 
Miss Misanthrope The Riddle Ring, 
Camiola. 

By HUGH MACCOLL. 

Mr. peancere Sealed Packet. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Hiathers and Snow. 


By AGNES MACDONELL. 
harcest Cousins, 


By Ks oe peal MACQUOID. 


The Rose. 
By Ww. 


| 
H. MALLOCK. 
A Romance of the Nine- | The New Republic, 
teenth Century. 


By_J. MASTERMAN, 


_ Half-a- tee Daughters. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret — the Sea, 
y L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Pata! 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
The a who was Good ; 
y JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch an Go. - | Mr. Dorillion. 
y Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Hatbievnes Rectory. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. ’ 
Stories Weird. and Won- | From the Bosom of the 
dertul, Deep. 
The Dead Man's Secret. | 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Model Father, A Bit of Human Nature, 
Joseph's Coat, Firet Person Stugular, 
Coals of Fire. Bob Martin's TittieGtirl, 
Val Strange. | Hearts. | Time’s Revenges. 
Old Blazer's Hero. A Wasted Crime, 
The Way of the Werld.!| In Direst Peril. 
Cynic Fortune. Mount Despair, 
A Life’s Atonement. A Capful 0! Nails 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Psalter Returns. | The Bishops’ Bible. 
Paul jones. 8 Alias. 

By H HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff [A ord of Sixpence, 

By HUME NISBET. 


‘Bail Up!’ | Dr. Bernard St.Vincent. 
By W. EN ORRIS. 
Saint Ann’ Billy Bellew, 


By ’ ALICE OHAN LON. 
The Uavorsonit: | Chance? or Fate? 
By GEORGES OHNET. 
Dr. Rameau. | A Weird Gist. 
A Last Love. 

By Nirs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies, . The Greatest Heiress in 
The Primrose Path. England. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Pheebe’s Fortunes. 
By OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage. Two st Wooden Shoes 


Strathmore, Moth; 
Chandos. Bimbi. 
Idalia. i istrello. 
Under Two Flags, & yilieae Corimune, 
Cecil Castlemaine sGage 
Tricotrin, Arena 
Puck. Frescoes, 
Folle Farine. . | In Maremma, 
A Dog of Flanders. Guilderoy. 
cee, Ruffino. 
i Syrlin. 
fo po Wantaxign, Santa Berbara. 
Ina Winter City. Two Oftenders. 
Ariadne. Ouida’s Wisdom, Wit, 
Friendship. and Patios, 


By MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 

Gentle and By EE 
y EDGAR A. POE. 

The emi’ of Marie Roget. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Out'aw and Lawmaker. | Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
Christina Chard. | 
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bag ty Novets—continued, 
By E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 
The Foreigners. 
By RICHA 


pd ees coer sRival, 
D ’PRYCE. 


Miss Maxwell's Affections, 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Bentinck's tater. 

Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her 


Found Dead. 

The Best of Husbands. 
Walter's Werd. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
Humorous Stories, 
£200 Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year, 
From Exile. 

For Cash Only. 


Kit. 
The By 3 Ward. 


The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

What He Cost Her. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Burnt Million. 

Sunny Stories. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A Woman's Vengeance, 

The Family Scapegrace. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him, 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We're 
Painted, 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

The Mystery of Mir- 
bridge. 

The Word and the Will. 

A Prince of tne Blood. 

A Trying Patient, 


CHARLES READE. 


It is Never "ies Late to 
Mend, 


Christie Johnstone. 
The Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself in His 


Place 

Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

The Course of True 


A Terrible Temptation. 
Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir, 
Hard Cash. 

Buemneare and Double- 


fac 
Good Stories of Man and 
other Animals, 
Peg Woffington, 
Griffith Gaunt. 
A Perilous Secret. 


Love. A Simpleton. 
The Jilt. Readiana. 
The Ee ied) of} A Woman-Hater. 

a 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird Stories, The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. The Mystery in Paluce 
Her Mother's Darling. Gardens. 


The Prince of Wales's | The Nun’s Curse. 


Garden Party. 


Idle Tales. 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


Barbara og 3 
y F. W. 
Women mS Xstr ange. 
The Hands of TAME: 
JAMES 


ROBINSON. 
la Woman inthe Dark 


UNCIMAN. 


Skippers on Shellbacks. | Schools and Scholars, 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A. Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Ham- 


mock. 
The Mystery | of the 
‘Ocean Star. 
The Romance oP Jenny 


ean 
DORA 
A oe 


weetheart. 


An Ocean Trapedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone onWide Wide Sea, 
Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man? 

Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The Tale of the Ten. 
The Lass Entry. 


RUSSELL. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Gaslight By GE wt oriyer 


The Ring o’ og 
Mary Jane's Memoirs, 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop's Crime, 
My ats ives. 


ORGE, R. SIMS. 


Zeph. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commandments, 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues aud Vagabonds, 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


A ee in the Dark. 


| 
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By HAWLEY SMART. 


Without we or Licence. | The Plunger, 
Beatrice and Benedick. Long Odds. 
The Master of Rathkelly. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
~~ Mysteries of Heron | Back to Lifes. 


y The LoudwaterTragedy, 
The Golden Hoop, Burgo's Romance. 
Hoodwinked. uittance in Full. 

By Devious Ways. Husband from the Sea 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Yerinity. Orchard Damerel. 

The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World, 

Marter of St.Benedict’s | The Tremlett Diamouds, 


To His es Master. 


y_ R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Rest Knife. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arata Nights. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. The Violin-Piayer. 
Proud Maisie. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. € 
Tales for the Marines. | Old Stories Retold. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE,. 
Dianynd Cut Diamond. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the | Anne Furness. 

Sea. Mabel’'s Progress. 

‘By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Frau Frohmann. The Land-Leaguers. 
Marion Fay. The American Senator, 
Kept in the Dark, Scarborough's 

John Caldigate. Pamily, 

The Way We Live Live Now.| GoldenLion of Granpere 


Panta SS is pede i 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories mar oka Foreign Novelists. 


y MARK TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Trip on the; Life on the ae i. 


Continent. The Prince and 
The Gilded = Pauper. 
Ruckleberry Finn. A Yankee at the Court 
MarkTwain’'s Sketches. of King Arthur. 
Tom Sawyer. The  £1,000,000 Bank- 
A Tramp Abroad. Note 
Stolen eiges Elephant. 


By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress ae 

By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Bride's Pass, The Huguenot Family. 
Buried Diamonds, The Blackhall Ghosts. 
St. Mungo's City, What SheCameThrough 


Lady Bell. Beauty and the Beast, 
Noblesse Oblige. Citoyenne Jaqueline. 
Disappeared. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. | Prince of Balkistan. 
God Save the Queen!’ 
By AARON WATSON and Beli 
WASSERMANN 
The Mar quis of Carabas. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 


By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 
By J. S. WINTER. 
| Regimental Legends, 
By H. F. WOOD. 


The Peaasheers! from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Armstrong ; or, Love and Theology. 
By EDMUND YATES, 


The Forlers | Hope. Castaway. 
Land at Last. 


By |. ZANGWILL. 
Ghetto Tracedies, 


Cavalry Life. 


ae 
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